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Westinghouse Positive Gas Meter 


Be Ready 


to meet the increasing industrial demand for 
artificial gas by factories, foundries, munition 
plants, Cc. 


Westinghouse Positive Gas Meters 


are especially designed for industrial use, metering 
large volumes of gas as accurately as small volumes. 
They are positive, not proportional, in action. 

There are no leather diaphragms in Westing- 
house Positive Gas Meters to become hard and brittle 
under the action of condensate of any kind, there- 
by destroying the accuracy of the meter. An Auto- 
matic Seal Overflow carries off all accumulations of 
condensate. 








Pittsburgh Meter Company 
General Office and Works: EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York, 149 Broadway Kansas City, 6 West 10th St. Columbia, S. C., 1433 Main St. | 









Chicago, 5 South Wabash Ave. Seattle, 802 Madison St Los Angeles, 931-2 Union Oil Bldg. 


Also manufacturers of Proportional Gas Meters, Meter Provers, and Keystone, Arctic, Eureka, 
Keystone-Compound and Utility Water Meters 
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The Gas-Appliance Testing Laboratory—Part IX 


An Even Guess that Larger Part of House Heating in Not Distant Future Will Be Accom- 
plished By Gaseous Fuel—Who Will Figure the Radiation Necessary? 


At the least, it would seem to be an even guess in 
assuming that the larger part of house heating in the 
not distant future will be accomplished by gaseous in 
stead of solid fuel. 

It might be 


ihe price of 


argued that 


point, 
. 1 I 

and will, as time goes on, pursue an upward trend, there 
by making the disparity of and 
On the other hand, there are certain influences 
which will tend to offset any normal increase in the 


against the above statement 


gas has probably reached its lowest 
costs between it coal 
greater. 


] 


price Ol gas for house these we 


~ 


might list: 


heating, and among 


l. Growing 


tendency on the part of the people to 
demand homes 


vith a minimum of unnecessary 


space, 
thereby requiring smaller quantities of heat. 


2. Strong likelihood that the price and quality of coal 
will not lower or increase to any great extent once we 
are again enjoying peace times. 


!fowever, it is not the intention of this article to dis 
cuss the probable extent of house heating by gas, but 
rather to impress upon the reader that this phase of gas 


utilization is an actuality and, accordingly, 


more than passing 


1 demands that 
attention be given to the matter of 
testing and passing upon the many heating appliances 
that are proposed for sale by the gas companies to their 
customers. 

\s an argument st pporiing the extra ¢ efulness to be 
exercised by the laboratory in testing gas house-heating 
equipment (and we refer particularly to central heating 
hot 


izardly 


plants housed in the cellar), let us assume that a 


air furnace has been tested more or less haph 
and the information sent to the commercial tment 


Finally 


dep i] 
address 
p it fails 


to meet the demand for keeping the home at 70 deg. 


, the furnace is installed at a particular 
and upon the development of an extra cold sna 
Fahr., or whatever the temperature desired might be 
lo illustrate further, it might not make so much dif 
ference if a fixture is rated as giving 100 candle-power 
That 
is to say, as a general proposition, the customer would 
not make any serious complaint. The same might 
be said of a hot-water supply from a gas water heater 
where the rated temperature might be 7 or 8 deg. higher 
than that actually developed. But it would 
difference if during a severe drop in the temperature a 


and only actually develops 90 or 92 candle-powe: 


also 


make a 


By H. M. RILEY and L. B. WILSON, Jr. 







gas-fired heating furnace operated at an efficiency 5 
per cent less than its rating in this direction was sup- 
posed to be 

ite LABORATORY AS 


A (GUARANTEE OF ADEQUACY 


not only consider 1t 


We essential that the furnace’s 
rating be closely established by the laboratory, but also 
feel that the ability to figure the amount of radiation 
required by a particular house should be mastered. In 
most companies the work having to do with estimating 
the radiating surface needed in a given house is handled 
by the commercial department, the salesman, who in- 
terviews the prospective 


customer, taking the necessary 
measurements and data and making the subsequent cal- 
culations involved. Still other companies handle this 
work through the medium of the laboratory men. This 
latter method is perhaps somewhat preferable, since it 
centralizes all the technical work involved under one 
head and allows the men who are most familiar with the 
characteristics and peculiarities of the furnace to match 

ibutes against the peculiarities of the construc 
tion of the \t the same time it makes for a 
minimizing of installation errors that are bound to crop 
out the laboratory 


properly trust- 


la 


these attr 
house. 
f time to time. \t all 
should have at hand and be able to apply 
Lh 

| 


rom 


events, 


worthy data on radiation an 
On page 14 of “Hubbard's 
will be found a table 


rate in figuring the 


heating. 


feating and Ventilation” 
which has been found very accu 
amount of radiation required for a 


Naturally, the use of such basic data requires at 


+” j : . { 
i718 nents 21 mino corre 


times 


mF CrAS 


This brings us to a very important point for considera 


] 


] 4 ‘4 ' ] 
tion, namely, to what extent does 


the previously installed 
coal-fired heating system govern the future performance 
of the gas fired To be 
explicit, let us assume that the salesman is about to close 

a not 


in orde1 


system which it is to supplant? 


eas-fired heating installation, sav, 


1Or a 






























































































































































































































































218 AMERICAN GAS 


water furnace for example. Say, also, that he has 
counted the radiator sections, together with their dimen 
sions, Which data he proceeds to convert into terms of 
} 


heat units, and subsequently into the size of furnace and 
gas consumption needed. He is then in a position to 
quote costs and the ipa accompanying information. 
Here at once opens up an avenue for an error of con- 
siderable magnitude to enter in. This is so if we sup 
pose that the coal-fired system radiators were not origi- 
nally adequate in capacity to take care of the heating 
in cold’ weather, and we consequently have merely re- 
peated the mistake. 

In other words, then, the salesman has based his gas- 
fired furnace’s capacity on insufficient radiating sur- 
face, and hence given it a “black eye,” so to speak. Ob- 
viously, this chance for error can be nullified by not only 
taking into account the radiating surface, but also meas- 
‘uring the wall and window area and the miscellaneous 
attendant data. 


We do not consider it amiss that the laboratory men 


should know how to ae a test on a coal-fired house- 
laboratory and actually on 
brief outline for such a test is given 


ag 
heating system th he 


1 
the premises. A 
below 


Test oF Coat-Frrep System (SEE Fic. 27) 
SystemM—Hot WATER 


For the sake of simplicity, 
supplying one radiator only. 


we have taken a furnace 

Installed in the return 
hot-water line to the furnace will be noted a water meter 
of the hot-water type, which should be sufficiently large 
so as not to greatly interfere with the normal rate of 
return of water. This obviously measures the quantity 
of water heated in a given time by the furnace. A pitot 
tube might also be used, but it is not considered quite so 
satisfactory for this purpose as the meter. 

The preliminary portion of the test is run by firing 
the furnace and allowing the temperature of the room 
A, B, C, D to reach 70 deg. Fahr., whereupon the height 
of the coal in the furnace is carefully noted. Then from 
a weighed stock of coal the fuel is replenished from time 
to time, as required, account being taken of the amounts 
by weight. At regular intervals the water meter’s state- 
ment is taken, and in addition the inlet and outlet water 
temperatures of the furnace, the inlet and outlet water 
temperature of the radiator, flue temperature and tem 
perature outside of the room 

The room temperature should be kept as near 70 deg 
Fahr. as possible by means of a device such as the 
\linneapolis or other reliable heat regulator, and the 
duration of the test should not be less than twelve hours, 
in order that any discrepancy in the amount of coal 

emaining unconsumed might be minimized. 

Severa! samples of flue gas 
in analysis and B.t.u. dete 
of the coal used 
the follow 


should be analyzed, and 
mination should be made 
Asa numerical example, let us assume 
ing data: 
CoaL ANALYSIS 

cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 


ENGIN 


EERING JOURNAL September 7, 1918 
Coal charged during test, 25 Ib. 

B.t.u. value of coal, 14,000 per pound. 

Carbon in ash, 2.0 per cent. 


Gas An 


ALYSIS 


0 per cent 
15.5 per cent 
0.4 per cent 
Temperature flue gases, 360 deg 


. tare air it -allar ry 
len perature air in cellar, 0U deg 


\verage temperature water f1 


‘ahr (Fo 


\verag 


X total ash (normal ash unconsumed car 

0.10 y 25 
Phen X 
x 2.55 total ash. 
9 55 250 


unconsumed carbon 
0.10 25 6:62 xX. 

0.05 lb. unconsumed carbon 
Carbon in coal O85 25 = 20.75 Ib 
Hence 20.75 0.05 20.7 Ib. carbon burned. 
Let a cubic feet of dry flue gas 
Then 0.05 a 
0.004 


0.05a* 57 


cubic feet CO 


cubic 


0.004 a 


OOOLS ; 


OOLSS a O.O00T8 
0.00171 a - 90.7 


a 12,105 cu. ft. drv 
. 


From moisture: 
0.014 


0.350 


From hy 


And 212 cu. ft. H# vield 212 cu. f1 
Hence total HeO vapor 219 cu. ft. 
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NITROGEN AND OxyGEN FLur GASES 


0.05 ee €¢) 
ft. CO 

70.2 Ib. COs. 

3.6 Ib. CO. 


BOS cu 60 deg. Fahr. 


and 39.00 in 


_ at 
O.004 IN cu. 
0.116 


O.O75 


12 


605 ( 
tS 


19.2 lb. C burnt to CO 


12 
1.5 lb. C burnt to CO. 

2a 

lb of ¢ 
to CC ). 
ym. ) 

to C¢( )? 
CO 


to burn 1 
to CO to burn 1 lb. of C 
(The above at and 30.00 in. Bz 
19.2 142.6 2,737.9 cu. ft. of air to burn C 
1.5 iia ft. of air to burn C to 


Now it requires 152.6 cu. ft. of air 


and 71.3 


o<¢ 
) 


air 
ir 


111 


to | 20.7 Ib. 


yf air 
carbon. 


urn 


ot 


\t 60 deg. Fahr. 


3,007 cu. ft. of air. 


and 20.00 in. Barom. it will 


\IR Hyproci 


en X 0.043 1.125 lb. H2 in coal. 
2% 1% 0:481 cu. ft. of ai 
a6 32 deg. Fahr. and 30.00 tn... 
60 deg. Fahr. and 30.00 in 
Hence the total air needed may be listed: 


8 air needed to burn H:2 


about 510 cu. ft. 


or 


al 
Rarom 


ft. to burn carbon 
510 cu. ft. to burn hydrogen 


3,007 cu. 


3,517 cu. ft to burn total. 
However, we find the coal to contain 25 * 
0.125 lb. of O7, which is equivalent to 
0.125 


0.005 = 


0.232 


= 0.54 Ib. air. 


at 60 deg. Fahr. and 39.00 in. equals 


bout 
Hence 3,5 i 3,2 ft. o 


10 cu. f air required. 


ft. of O: and 2,772 


3,510 cu. ft. of airc mtain 7 
u. ft. of N 
Now the 


QA 
re Cu 


Ot 


15 per cent of Oz in the flue gases must be 


due lO 


1f excess air. 


MIMATIC LIXYGEN 


1516 cu. from excess air. 


NITROGEN 


8.647 


L.S16 
16 


6,831 cu. ft. from excess air 


0.006 


ft. from coal 


ft. air to burn C and He 
tal N 

ft. 

ft 

rt. 


tt. 


9,606 cu. ft. to 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
CO) 
(<)>) 


1,816 cu. 
9 606 


605 


cu 
cu. 


iS ctu. 


Total .12,075 cu. ft. drv flue gas 
In addition, there are 219 cu. ft. of water vapor. 


DISTRIBUTION OF Herat ITEMS 
Heat expended: 
25 lb. & 14,000 


fired 


3.t.u. /Ib. 350,000 B.t.u. in coal as 
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Irat OF VAPORIZATION 


] 10,104 B.t.u 
ter from 60 to 212 deg. 


L591 B.t.u 


66.008 BR 4 

1538 B.t 

L544 Buta ble heat in HeO vapor 
10,104 PB | latent heat in \ ter 


ON ner ant 
100 per cen 
cent 


250.000 


a oi Heat represented in unconsumed carbon in ash 
» (\. >< a > {~ wad Se 4 useful 24 f in” * - - 
Coe l {? 1 | t.u. usetul hea 0.05 Th. « irbon 14.: 27 Btu 


parted at furnace Radiation and unaccounted f 


142,188 100 per cent 350.000 (142.188 99 425 
50.8 per cent. 

390,000 I It must be understood that the above assumed data is 
Ietheiency at 1 entirely fictitious, and should not be accepted as repre 
35 62.5 r rise 3 1 *ful he: senting the performance a furnace under actual 
given out re working conditions. The calculations have been carried 
SO.938 >’ 100 per ce 


out with the thought that the same might be of some 
help to the laboratory man, inasmuch as similar prob 
350,000 rht be encountered from 
Hleat lost by water en route to radiator M ime "a very complete treatise on the sub 

P house-heating furnaces and 


17,500 & 100 per cent radiators, the reader is referred to Carpenter’s book 


an industrial nature mi: 


30 ™& 62.5 & (160 15? Sai >.t.u f testing coal-fired 


‘ating and ventilation ie writers would particu 


350,000 larly emphasize the point of determining the percentage 
1f carbon in the ash, since in some cases this will run 
rather high, and if not taken 1 account I] 
dia 


cause 
, the radiation and or | seem abnormally high 
LOO pei ‘] : 
i 


SOO.O00 


1s heading 
hose depending on natur% lraft for the passage 

to be heated throu; > furnace 
: hose employing some ve power to force the 
La . 

r throu the turnace 

10.0189 — €) OOOO . e e | 
ting air Turnace that 
ind tne fact the 11 ne coses tu 


‘essential in tes 

alled on the consumers’ premises with the 

air intake fed from the cellar atmosphere, whereas in a 
ver of cases the air to be heated is drawn 
‘tly from the outside of the cellar. 
tags 


C05 0.023 i OAOOOOS 


1 


LO ’ — fullv equal nut 


direct] 

219 [0.021 O.QOUOY. , ow) | atura in the case where the air is drawn from 
cellar, the temperature of the same will be more or 
ll not vary more than 
legrees, say, from 50 to 70 deg. Fahr. How 
vhere the air is drawn from the outside, its tem 

Pounns oF WATER VAPOR IN FLUE Gas perature will vary exceedingly, depending, of course, 

on the climatic conditions of the particular locality. 

1 cu. ft. water vaper at 60 deg. Fahr. and 30.00 in. ‘his at once raises the question as to what should be 
3arom. weighs 0.0478 Ib the proper inlet-air temperature when testing this style 
219 & 0.0478 = 10.47 Ib. of heating furnace. Accordingly, if it is not deemed 


60) 


N 


1 
l¢ 


: : 
nt, and at the outside wi 


Potal 72,178 B. 
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ecessary to exhaustively test the furnace, it 1s recom 
ended that the inlet temperature of the air be kept at 

about the lowest temperature most likely to be en 
uuntered. This would be a rather difficult thing to do 
articularly in summer, and hence such a class of fur 
ice should be preferably tested during the coldest 
onths in winter. By so testing at the lowest inlet-a1 
emperature, we ; estimating on the 


’ 1 
seem that the be 


ire at least sate ll 


in 
rnace’s heating capacity. It would 
plan would be to expend a little more fime and test the 
furnace’s efficiency for different degrees of inlet te 


erature. Then by plotting a curve based on inlet ter 


erature and efficiency a very complete record would 
be at hand for the sales department. The varying of 
he inlet temperature could easily be accomplished by 


placing an auxiliary burner under the duct leading from 
the outside to the inlet of the furnace. Sav, for 

ple, that a certain hot-air 
outside air temperature at 


exam 
furnace was tested with the 
20 deg. Fahr. The scheme 
then would be to ascertain the efficiency with the enter 
ing air at 20 deg. Fahr., next at 30, and so on, by 10 deg. 
increments, up to, sav, 60 deg. Fahr. As an illustra 
tion of the curve to be plotted, we have shown by Fig 
28 just how the data is to be worked out (the data and 
curve are assumed). The dotted lines on the curve are 
approximations of the data to be derived if the mini 
mum temperature were zero and the furnace had been 
tested on such a day when this temperature obtained. 
Hence, allowing small error, it would not be 
necessary to wait indefinitely for a day that might have 
a minimum temperature in order to determine just how 
the furnace would perform. 


It is 


portant 


for a 


at once obvious to the reader that the most im 
thing to ascertain, when determining the effi 
ciency of a hot-air furnace, is the volume of air drawn 
through the same in a given interval of time. Concern 
ing the finding of this figure, the reader is referred to 
the Oct. 30, 1916, issue of the iqh 
lournal, which contains a complete description of the 

together with some other data and 


American Gas L 


yi? 
jie 


scheme employed, 


calculations 


By the method described, one 1s enabled to find the 
amount of heat that can be delivered to each and every 
register in the house; that is, after making some heat 
for each 


loss corrections unit of 


the hot air. 


distance traveled by 


In measuring the temperature of the inlet air to the 
furnace, the laboratory man should be careful that the 
thermometer does not hang so close to the furnace as to 
be affected by the radiant heat from its surface. Other 
wise, an.efficiency result would be obtained which would 
be too low. It will be noted in the article referred to 
that the use of either the ordinary city gas or else pure 
CO? gas as 


air dr: 


an indicator for determining the amount of 
wn through the furnace is recommended. 
ever, an 


How 
equally good substitute is the flue gas itself, 
which can be drawn into a small holder and fed into the 
inlet-air opening or wherever desired. 

In the case of those furnaces where forced draft or 
circulation is employed, it is advisable that the 
efficiency and other data be determined for not only 
various inlet temperatures, but for various speeds of the 
draft producer as well. The subsequent plotting of a 
curve based on this data is also suggested. It might be 
mentioned in passing that a good hot-air (natural draft) 
gas-fired furnace will run about 65 per cent thermally 


also 
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efficient, and one with forced draft from 5 to 10 per cent 
higher. 

In testing the hot-air furnaces, readings and data 
hould be taken for a period of at least an hour after 


the outlet-air temperature has about reached a constant 


point. Air temperatures should be taken at 
not longer than five minutes 


1 7 4 
he products ot 


intervals 
The flue temperature of 
combustion should also be read at the 
ame interval It is also considered well to take similar 
data during the heating-up period, for the same will be 
tound ot ise later on. Such data as meter 
perature, etc., can be taken at longer 
that specified above. The method for 
finding the volume of air drawn through the furnace 
per unit of time should be carried out not less than twice 
during the test. 


gas 
t 


reading, room ten 


intervals than 


TestinG Hot-Water Gas-Firep FuRNACES 

The gas-fired hot-water furnace is closely akin in its 
operation to the circulating gas-water heater, with the 
exception that the former is on a very much larger 
cale. Accordingly, the testing of the same is carried 
out on quite similar lines; that is to say, water is passed 
hrough the furnace, which has been previously lighted, 
and its quantity by weight, its rise in temperature, flue 
temperature, gas consumption, etc., are recorded. In 
general, then, the reader is referred to the Jan. 5, 1918, 
issue of this publication for more detailed information 
concerning the testing procedure and the attendant 
calculations. There is a very important point, how- 
ever, that must be carefully looked into, and which 
has to do with the rate at which the water is 
passed through the furnace, as well as its inlet tem 


perature. We very well know that in actual work 
ing on the customer’s premises the inlet and outlet 
water temperatures, as well as its rate of flow, vary 


1 + 
11 


juite considerably, and this variation is chiefly gov- 
erned by the temperature of the outside atmosphere. 
ror example, we might have a very cold day, with the 
] the furnace at, say, 185 deg. Fahr. and 
returning at 100 deg. Fahr. On the other hand, on a day 
not so cold the water might be leaving and returning to 
the furnace at 150 deg. Fahr and 125 deg. Fahr. re 

One of the variables, the rate of flow of 
water, can be eliminated as an item of test, since the 
and inlet temperatures take care of this feature. 
Phat is, if we could ascertain the inlet temperature for 
each and every outlet temperature, all that would be 
necessary to conduct the test would be to heat the 
water by means of some auxiliary heater to a certain 
temperature, and then pass this heated water through 
the furnace such a rate that its 
would be at the desired point. 


vater leaving 


specti\ ely. 


outlet 


outlet temperature 

This could be done for 
different sets of inlet and outlet temperatures, and a 
curve plotted for efficiency and other data. 

It is very likely that this method of testing the hot 
water furnace is not made use of by any laboratory in 
this country, most of them depending on the scheme 
vhich provides for running water through the furnace, 
say at tap-water ter for inlet and ad 

temperature to 120 deg. Fahr. by vary 
ing the rate of flow. that the 
first suggested method is not carrying the proposition 
to “hair-splitting” extremes. The problem then seems 
to be to compile dependable data as regards various 
sets of inlet and outlet water temperatures through the 


nperature the 
justing the outlet 


It is thought, however, 
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medium of experiments, calculations, etc., after which 
the testing routine becomes a quite simple matter. 


TrstinGc GAs-FIRED STEAM FURNACES 


For the most part, steam boilers when used or heat- 
ing homes are not operated at very high pressures. In- 
deed in the very coldest weather a gauge pressure of 
} or 4 lb. is seldom exceeded, and for average weather 
only a few ounces pressure is carried. The quality of 
the steam produced is very moist, and even in the milder 
periods of the heating season the return condensation to 
the furnace is comparatively low in temperature. Here, 
too, as in the case of the hot-water heater, where accu- 
racy is scught, it would be well to do some experimental 
work alone the line of determining the various return 
condensation temperatures and the accompanying steam 
pressure It is also essential that some means such as 
a calorimeter be provided for ascertaining the amount 
of moisture in the steam, which in turn will render the 
subsequent calculations more nearly correct. 

Since the steam pressures are so comparatively low, it 
is preferable that a mercury-filled U-gauge be used in 
place of the ordinary gauge for reading the pressure. 

Two methods may be employed in testing the steam 
boiler: 

1. All steam generated being allowed to escape to the 
atmosphere, the water being replenished at regular in- 
tervals 

2. The steam generated being passed through radi- 
ating coils and returned to the boiler in the form of 
condensation. 

The first method of test is the one most generally 
used, and is probably not very accurate for the reason 
that water at faucet temperature is used in replenishing 
the water passing out of the boiler as steam. It can be 
easily seen that where accuracy is desired, the water 
supplied to the boiler should be in a heated state, for 
this is the condition that prevails in practice 

The second method is by far the most accurate and is 
practically just as easy to run as the first. However, 
this scheme requires that some means for measuring the 
rate of steam generation be provided. This can best be 
taken care of by being sure that all the steam returning 
to the boiler is in the form of condensation, and then 
installing a hot-water meter in the return line close to 
the boiler. One is then enabled to read directly the 
cubic feet of condensation flowing back to the boiler in 
a given time. Of course, a hot-water meter is fairly 
expensive, but can be found useful in other testing work 
from time to time. 

In conducting a test on a gas-fired steam boiler, data 
should not he taken until the desired steam pressure is 
attained and remains more or less constant. Observa- 
tions shculd then be recorded for a period of not less 
than an hour. 

Since the procedure is much the same as in the 
case of a coal-fired steam boiler, the reader is re- 
ferred to Kent’s handbook for specific details. 


Trstinc MisceELLANEouS HEATING PLANTS 


In recent years attempts have been made to develop 
and perfect some system for heating buildings and 
houses by gas whereby each and every room to be heated 
would be more or less independent of the heating of 
the other rooms. That is to say, each room would be 
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thermostatically controlled, and in a sense would have 
its own individual heating plant. One such system em 
ploying radiators, each individually fired by gas, and in 
turn the products of combustion being drawn away 
through piping by an electrically driven exhauster, has 
been placed on the market and has had a fair amount 
of sales. This system, which has for its active prin 
ciple the maintaining of a vacuum or rather negative 
pressure in each radiator, is truly ingenious and, pro 
vided certain mechanical and physical defects are over 
come, bids fair to enjoy a successful commercial life. 
When passing upon such a system, the laboratory man 
should weigh carefully the merits, stability, etc., of the 
mechanical just as in the case of the automatic 
He should inquire carefully into the like 
lihood of the pilots becoming extinguished, and also 
the effect of condensation on the exhaust piping. In 
time the acid nature of the moist products of combus 
tion will gradually, but nevertheless surely, corrode iron 
or steel pipe to such an extent that a leak will occur, 
whereupon the radiators will not operate. Then will 
follow an expensive delay in having pipes taken from 
between partitions and floors for replacement. A rem 
edy for this hazard would be to install lead piping, o1 
else iron piping with the inside coated with a thin layer 
of lead. 
In the thermal test on a radiator of such a system it 
would be well to determine the heat given out by the 
radiator as well as the amount given out by the length 
of piping from the radiator to the ceiling. The tem 


parts 
parts, 


water heater 


perature on top of the radiator should be noted, for if 
the same is too high there is a likelihood of a fire being 
as well as small children being badly burned 


started, 
©f course this latter point suggests the advisability of 


covering each radiator with a protection of some kind 
MISCELLANEOUS 


There are several hot-water gas-fired furnaces on the 
market whose efficiencies are so high (over 85 per cent) 
that the temperature of the products of combustion are 
well under 212 deg. Fahr., thereby causing nearly all 
the H:O products of combustion more or less combined 
with the sulphurous products, to condense out and de 
posit in the take-off flue pipe. This gives rise to rapid 
corrosion of the flue pipe, and, indeed, in some cases the 
condensation drips down over the coils of the furnace 
itself, with more or less serious corrosion as a result. 
To offset this condition them- 
selves: 


two remedies 


suggest 
1. To so decrease the efficiency of the furnace by 
change in design that the flue products leave the fur- 
nace considerably above 212 deg. Fahr. 

2. To install either a terra cotta flue pipe or else one 
coated with some substantial asphaltum paint. 

If the first suggestion is followed out, a still further 
troublesome difficulty arises, namely, the liability of the 
sulphurous condensation attacking the mortar between 
the chimney bricks, causing in turn discoloration of the 
plaster and any wall paper that might be located next 
to the chimney. This effect of condensation would, of 
course, not be present in the case of those chimneys 
which are lined with tile. 

The deterioration of mortar, etc., is no theory, but 
actually a fact. This phenomenon can be easily tested 
out by obtaining some condensate, and at regular in- 
tervals, say four times a day for a month or more, it 
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can be heated to about 180 deg. Fahr. 
several brick joints. 
can be made 


and poured over 
Also an analysis of the mortar 
before and after deterioration sets in and 
comparisons drawn therefrom 

\nother item which is worth while testing out has to 
do with the installation of an automatic water heater, 
and the consequent running of the flue pipe into the 
main flue pipe from the gas-fired furnace. Experiments 
should be run in order to determine the proper location 
ingle of entrance, etc., of the respective flue pipes in 
order that there will be no interference with the draft 
n either case once the installation is made. Also, as ex 
plained in the seventh installment of this series, check 
drafts should be given a thorough testing, and if any 


moving or swinging parts are emploved, they should be 
subiected to a condensation test in order to find out 
whether rapid corrosion takes place with the subse 
quent failure of the moving parts to act properly. 

In conclusion, the laboratory man should familiarize 
himself with the theoretical and practical operation of 
‘he various heating systems, and should also be posted 
to a certain extent on the proper methods of making 
the installation. .\s a matter of fact, much depends on 
the manner in which the fitting work, etc.. is done. 
whether or not a heating furnace works up to its high 
est efficiency. Many times the failure of a furnace to 
act properly is directly chargeable to an improper in 
stallation, and if the laboratory man can readily detect 
such cases he will be in a very good position to advise 
intelligently concerning future installations 


Pension Plan Obtained from 
Employees 


Plan Has Already Had 8-Year Try-Out—Some Pensions Back 


on Company’s Active Payrolls and Some in Other Businesses 
Without Forfeiting Pensions 


In the early part of 1910 our company felt that a 
time had arrived when some provision should be made 
for othcers and permanent employees who, after long 
vears of faithful service, had reached an age when they 
were unequal to the further performance of their duties, 
declared C. S Bagg, secretary-treasurer of the Montreal 
Light, Heat & Power Company, in a paper presented at 
the recent annual convention of the Canadian Gas Asso 
ciation. With this object in view the directors, with the 
approval of the shareholders, determined upon a plan 
of superannuation 

The system adopted calls for no contribution from 
he emplovees themselves, the fund being contributed 
entirely by the company. by thus voluntarily estab 
lishing a system under which a continued income ts as 


sured to those who after vears of service are, on account 
of age or infirmity, no longer fitted to perform their 
duties, and without which they might be left entirely 
without means of support, the company aims to build 
up among the employees a feeling of permanency in 
their employment and a desire to remain in and devote 
their best ettorts to the company’s service. 

The rules and regulations under which the pension 
fund is operated are as follows: 


ReLes AND REGULATIONS 


Phe pension fund shall, subject as hereinafter men 
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tioned, be administered by a pension committee whose 
members shall from time to time be nominated by and 
hold office during the pleasure of the board. 

[he pension committee will be constituted by the 

executive of the company, to wit: President, vice-presi 
dent, secretarv-treasurer “Ex-officio” the president 
shall be chairman and the secretary-treasurer secretary 
it the committee. 
\ll ions and decisions of the pension commi 
1 from time to time be reported to the board for 
confirmation, and when confirmed shall (subject to such 
modifications, if any, aS may be made by the board) 
take effect as from the date of the decision of the pen- 
~10n committee 


ll actions and decisions of the pension committee 
] ] 
i 


Na 


Subject as aforesaid and as hereinafter expressed, 
the pension committee shall have power: 

fo make and enforce rules and regulations for the 
efficient operation of the pension department ; 

lo determine the eligibility of employees to receive 
pension allowances; 

To fix the amount of such allowances; and 

fo prescribe the conditions under which such allow 
ances may be granted; 

\nd they may, for the government of their own pro 
ceedings, make rules: not inconsistent with these regu 
lations. 

The benefits of the pension system will apply to those 
persons only who are now or hereafter may be in the 
service of the company and who have been required 
to give their entire time and attention to the business 
of the company or of the company and some controlled 
company jointly. In cases of such joint employment 
the pension committee shall decide the amount of the 
employees’ pay to be taken into account in determining 
the pension allowance. 


SIXTY-FIVE RETIRING AGE 


It is intended that in future all officers and employees 
shall be retired on reaching the age of sixty-five years. 
The pension committee may, however, retain any officer 
or emplovee in the service of the company for any fur- 
ther period. Provided, however, that no employee who 
has reached the age of sixty-five years without having 
served fifteen years’ continuously in the company’s serv- 
ice shall be eligible for pension allowance. 

The pension committee shall have power under spe- 
cial circumstances to retire an employee prior to his 
reaching the age limited by Article 6. Any employee 
after the age of sixty, with not less than twenty years’ 
continuous service, claiming to be unfitted by reason of 
permanent physical or mental disability from following 
his usual or any other suitable employment in the com- 
pany’s service. shall be retired if the company’s chief 
medical officer shall certify to such disability as ator 
said 


Any employee after ten years’ continuous service, 


yre- 


who shall become incapable of continuing his service 
by reason of injuries accidentally received while actually 
at work in the employment of the company, shall, so 
long as his incapacity continues, in the opinion of the 
company’s chief medical officer, be eligible for pensions 
or allowances as hereinafter expressed. 

Retirement shall be made effective from the first days 
of January or July in each year. 

[he term “in the service” shall refer to emplo. ment 
upon or in connection with any other “subsidiar om 
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pany’ operated by the company, and the service of any 
employee shall be considered as continuous from the 
date since which he has been continuously emploved in 
such subsidiary company, whether prior or subsequent 
to their control or acquisition by the Montreal Light, 
Heat & Power Company. 

An employee retiring under rule 6, provided he shall 
have been not less than fifteen years in the company’s 
service, and an employee retiring under rule 7, or en 
titled under rule 8, may be granted an annual pension 
or allowance calculated at the rate of 1 per cent for 
each year of service on average annual wages or re 
muneration during ten years immediately preceding re 
tirement. 

Exemple: An employee has been in the service for 
ten years and received on an average for the last ten 
years S600 per annum, the pension allowance would be 
40 per cent of $600, or $240 per annum 
THost Wo Sue Company DERARRED FROM 

RIGHTS 


PFNSION 


No emplovee who sues the company for damages on 
account of personal injuries sustained by him in the 
course of his service will have any claim for pension or 
allowance under these rules. 

When pension allowances are authorized they shall 
be paid monthly during the life of the beneficiary, pro- 
vided, however, that the company may cancel any pen 
sion in case of gross misconduct on the part of the pen 
sioner, or of any action on his part inimical to the inter 
ests of the company. 

Pensions will be payable monthly in arrear at the com 
pany’s office. 

Absence on leave, suspension or discharge. followed 
by reinstatement within three months, or temporary lay- 
off 6n account of reduction of force when unattended 
by other employment, will not be considered as a break 
of continuity of service. 

Employees going on strike or ceasing from work 
when their services are required, thereby become ineligi 
ble for pension allowance 

No pension or allowance shall be assignable. and in 
the event and during the continuance of any seizure, at 
tachment or 


garnishment will cease to be paid. 


KEEPING TRACK OF BENEFICIARIES 

[he secretary of the pension committee shall keep 
himself informed of the whereabouts of all employees 
who have been retired from service, and shall require 
satisfactory evidence from each of such employees at 
least once a year that he still comes within the rules and 
regulations. The proportion of unpaid pensions of de- 
ceased employees shall be paid up to and including date 
of death as the pension committee shall decide. 

The acceptance of a pension allowance does not debar 
a retired emplovee from engaging in other business, but 
such retiring employee cannot so engage in other busi- 


ness nor re-enter the service of the company, except 
with the consent of the pension committee, without for- 
feiting his pension allowance. 


It is not intended in future to appoint to the per- 
manent staff of the company any person above the age 
of forty-five years. 

It is expressly provided that neither by establishing 
out of its revenues a system of 


pensions by the 
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company, nor by any other action now or hereafte 
taken by them or by the pension committee, shall it hb 
construed as giving to any official, agent or employe: 
of the company a right to be retained in the service 
any legal right or claim to have any pension whatsoeve1 
and the company expressly reserves its right and priv 
lege to discharge at any time such official, agent 
employee when the interests of the company in its tudg 
ment may so require, without liability for any claim for 
pension or other allowance than salary or 
unpaid. 


wages due 


Back To WorK AND STILL RECEIVING PENSION 
These rules and regulations shall take eftect July 
1910, and may be altered or repealed from time to tims 
as the committee, subject to the approval of the board 

may hereafter determine. 

For the establishment of this pension fund the sum 
of $10,000 has been appropriated annually; last vear 
however, it was found advisable to increase the amount 
and, accordingly, authorization was obtained and _ the 
annual appropriation brought up to $20,000. It is the 
object to continue these annual appropriations until the 
fund has reached $225,000, when it is estimated the 
income from the fund will then suffice to provide for 
any call that may be made upon it. In the meantime 
the pay of our pensioners is charged against operating 
expenses . 

In closing I wish to say that several of our pensioner: 
have accepted positions with other employers and we 
have also re-engaged a few at their special request; 
such cases they receive the scale of pay in keeping wit! 
their new work in addition to the pension allowance 


Victor V. STARZENSKI, assistant general manager « 
the Schenectady (N. Y.) Illuminating company and th 
Mohawk Gas Company, has been commissioned as firs 
lieutenant in the chemical warfare service of the army 
He left recently for the Edgewood Arsenal, Baltimore 
His work there will deal mostly with the manufacture ¢ 
gasses for use in France. Mr. Starzenski is 
of the National Commercial Gas \mericar 
Gas !nstitute and for two vears had served as a memhet 
of the standardization committee of physical test of th 
American Gas Institute. He is a member of the Na 
tional Electric Light Association and chairman of the 
manufacturing committee of the Empire State Gas 
Electric Association 

H. C for the last vear and 
assistant to the secretary of the Empire State Gas a1 
Electric New York Citv, has 

lieutenant, Corps of Engineers, | nite 
and assigned to the Searchlight 


Washington Washingt 


a member 


Association, 


DEFFENBAUGIH, 
\ssociation, been cor 
missioned first 
States Army, 
56th lengineers, 
ED. C. 

Harry Watters Tloven has been 
captain in the Engineers Reserve Corps, and has he 
called to Washington for assignment He was boi 
in Baltimore, Md., and received his early trainn 
through connection with the Consolidated Electric Lig! 
& Power Company. 


sect 


Barracks, 


commissioned 


Guiren M. Rury, formerly of the department of geo 
ogv of the Bartlesville (Okla.) Gas & Oil Company 
has been admitted to the Officers’ Training Camp 
Camp Taylor, Ky. 
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There are conveniences, comforts and protections of 
irban life possible to combined effort, impossible to 
dividual effort, stated Walton Clark, 
fore the Pubhe Utility Law 


far Association 


in an address be 


Section of the American 


Such of these as confe1 
measurement and of 
pportionment of cost in proportion to benefits received 


Ay 


at Cleveland 
nefits impossible of accurate 


ras are of equal benefit to each citizen—each citizen's 
proper use being of immediate interest to all citizens 
ecause of the direct influence on the general health and 
der, such conveniences, comforts and protections 

ordinarily at the general expense and paid for in taxes 
Such are police and fire protection, sewage facilities and 
he administration of justice. Other such conveniences, 
omforts and protections, impossible of individual pro 
sion, conferring benefits that are susceptible of ac 
urate apportionment of cost, and utilized by 


and when he will, and in quantity 


the citizen 

as he desires, and 

s are substantially without the factor of general benefit 

from individual use, are ordinarily provided at a price 

er unit of service rendered. Such 
| 


he electricity supply and the street car service 


are the gas supply 


There is no question of the importance of eacl 
hese agencies of civilization or of 
secure thet 
Walter L aT} 
closes his essay, “The American Municipality 
“What must be 


cannot escape its primary obligation so to de 


the duty of gover 
lent to benetits to the citizen (on thi 
mint, Mr. recently Secretary of the 
nterior, 


vith these words: recognizezd is that 
he city 
elop and control its public utilities, 


whether in publi 
shall be 


individual citizen 


in private hands, that they etrective 


ents for the service of the 
he development of the organ ed community 

The development and control ot publi utilities being 
' . 2 ‘ 


function of the State, and the State having power to 


tions, this function of development and 


. ‘ ; ‘ 
ontrol mA be performed d rectt\ by the state o DV 
‘ 1 4 "e . 124 Pay 
cn delegate w he ner con pany, municipality, commis 
- 1 
On othe s the State i\ elect or create I ine 


rpose. 
Since Mr. Fisher wrote his essay 
the st the Union 
delegated this dutv and authority to so-called public 
utility commissions 


in 1906, the legisla 


res of the majority of ites of 





The power of decision in matters 
ot price ot gas, quality of vas, character of service, rais 
ng securities, etc., so far a 


of capital, issuance of 


heretofore a function of gas companies generally, has 
been taken from them and lodged in State commissions. 
With this shift in power from company to commission 
necessarily has ift 1 


sponsibilty. 


occurred a corresponding shift in re 
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Responsibility for Adequate Extensions of Gas 


Company Plants Up to the Regulatory 
Commissions 


Walton Clark Declares That Lack of Ability to Secure Capital Is Greatest Danger to Gas 
Company’s Ability to Properly Serve Public Under Commission Regulation 


LIN LY Ix STRY 
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\\ HICH] 
LOWER 


STC) 


ws AT END o1 
Price oF Its 


A GENERA 


TION A PRoDUCT 


SELLIN¢ 


Such State created commissions are now in existence 


The group of 
States having comnussions charged with full or with 
ome lesser measure of control of gas companies, and 
with responsibility for tl f 


in about forty States and territories 


le protection and extension of 
the gas industry, 


NOW 


includes all of the large States 


and contains about 80 per cent of the total population 


of the lonion Vherefore, the condition which Mr. 


to be an unescapable municipal obliga- 
must now be secured through the action 
with the consent of 


l'isher declares 
lion to secure, 


- 
( 


a State public utilities commis- 
sion in most of the States of the Union. 

It is profitless to discuss the necessity to the public 
good for the formation of State commissions to develop 
and regulate gas companies, as it is to study the cause 
the public agitation resulting in commission legisla 
tion. Commissions are a fact, and the gas industry 
generally will admit that where operated with intelli 
vent good intent they will afford a solution of the diffi 
culties ever existent where a corporation has a monopoly 
of the supply of We of the gas industry 
do this without abatement of our claim that in the past 


} 


ve have properly 


a necessity. 


ordered our affairs and have been in 


e best sense pg lic servants. Our past is our con 
nemyg witness 

\Ve gas men, by our experiments, by our searching 
of the laws of nature, by our canvassing, by our in 
istence and persistence in getting consumers to 


use 


ipplhiances that would be useful to them and save them 


money, have so extended the sale and reduced the cost 


+ a vhile ot thy YT vina the 99134 that ea 
Or ga while greatly improving the quality, tha ve 

ve been enabled to reduce the price per unit to 40 
per cent or less of what it was a generation ago. This 


uly public service, and to the result there is no 


of industry. We 


In the algebraic 


parallel in the histor are no tactor in 


igh cost of living um that repre 


sents the increase in the cost of living, we are a neg 
quantity. In no other line of industry will you 
nd such ) history, such a record \nd I sav it serious! 


And it has 
ind the adventurous investment of 
stockholders’ We do 

motive, that our ac- 
public eood justifies our laim 


confidently and with 


conscientious work 


pride came Chena 
ums of 
altruistic 


complishment to the 


enormous money 


1 


assert an but we believe 


that we are in the best sense public servants. 
The business of the manufacture and supply of illu: 
one century old. From t 


ning it has been an important factor in community life 


( 
: : 1 1 
nating gas is about he bevin 
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Chis importance has enormously increased during the 
last quarter ofa century. To-day, no factor more im- 
portant enters into the life of the urban population— 
except, perhaps, such as have to do directly with the 
health and peace of the community—and on these a 
well ordered street lighting system has a highly benefi- 
cial intluence. 
Herat VALUE AN INDEX OF PROGRESS 

In the earlier years of the industry’s life the use of 
gas was almost exclusively for the production of light 
“Candle-power” was its most important quality. The 
industry’s development has been coincident with that 
enormous extension of knowledge of physical science 
which has marked the last century. It has kept pace in 
growth and development toward scientific perfection 
with the general industrial movement of the century. 
\nd this development has brought gas very largely into 
fields of usefulness where its heating power is its most 
valuable characteristic. It has become, decade by 
decade, more important to the prosperity of communi- 
Since the beginning of this century, and mainly 
through the convenience and cheapness of gas as a 
heating agent, the industry has increased in importance 
as a social factor in measure greater probably than has 
any other industry. This largely has come through 
the introduction of gas for cooking and water heating 
ity kitchens, and particularly to the kitchens of 
people whose related women folk do the family cook- 
ing. A little thought will convince you that the 360,000 
gas-equipped kitchens now in the city in which I am 
writing most represent the release of a host of women 
from a large measure of the drudgery of their lives 
Rut unless vou have had definite information on the 
subject you probably do not realize how great is the 
saving of time and labor. Careful observation justi 
fies the statement that the use of gas for cooking and 
water heating saves an average of about hour a 
dav of the time of one woman or girl cook in each of 
360,000 homes One hour a day from the 
duties of fire building, coal carrying, ash removing and 
the consequent cleaning of vessels, implements and sur 
roundings, and one hour per 


11es 


to city 


one 


release 


cook per day is over eight 
F twelve-hour davs—eighty years of twelve-hour 
woman’s disagreeable labor saved each day in 
by the use of gas-heated domestic appliances 
“and economists must recognize this as cer 
Factor of the highest importance, and as marking 
‘ontinuance and extension of the industry as essen 
the maintenance and development of the best 
of urban life. And in this time of stress, with 
var work for every available hour and unit of 
~ eighty vears of woman’s hard and dis igree 
labor economized per day in one city is an enor 

y valuable asset to the nation. 
Vith the war the gas industry has become the prin 
1 source of some of the most important raw mate- 
| explosives. About 30 per cent of the hydro 
bases of the explosives now being used by us 


manufacturing 


~ 
+ 
A 


the industry contributes one of 


allies are fon « 
Alll€ iT¢ Irom Yas 


oming 
lants Thus in war 
he necessities of the nation’s protection, as at all times 


upplies one otf the 


I 


comforts of modern domesti 
These two uses for gas with their beneficent 


influence on women’s 


ban lite 
lives and on the security of the 
ation, and with the economy) of the material resources 
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of the nation which are incident to them, so clearly 
mark gas service as one of the necessities of modern 
life that I regard them as proving the claim expressed 
by Mr. Fisher that its development and control is one 
of the primary obligations of government. I feel it is 
not necessary to dwell upon the importance of gas as an 
illuminant in millions of homes and on thousands of 
miles of highways, and its wide and growing use as a 
labor and material economizing source of heat in scores 
of industries-—many of them industries essential to the 
conduct of modern warfare. 

This relation of the gas industry to the public good 
has come to full recognition in this country only within 
the last quarter of a century. The importance to the 
public welfare of insuring its efficiency and prosperity, 
and these at the lowest possible cost to the user of gas, 
is now no longer a matter of debate. The realization 
of this importance to the public welfare has found 
most recent expression in the formation of State com 
missions 


whose functions we are now considering 


REGULATION IN ENGLAND 

The political history of the gas industry shows that 
from its earliest days the general effort of governmental 
bodies has been to secure the establishment and main 
tenance of the industry—however unwise and ungener- 
ous has sometimes been governmental treatment of gas 
suppliers of apparent prosperity. 
political history is the story of 
first, to establish; next, 1 


The gas industry’s 
governmental effort, 
to regulate by unelastic pro 
visions and competition, and finally, through commis 
sions or so-called “‘sliding-scale”’ 
to develop and 


intelli 
business of 


agreements, 
gently the 
supply. 


The history 


regulate gas 
of this governmental effort must be of 
interest to the student of public utilities in 
tion to government and to people. 


their rela 

\bout the beginning of the nineteenth century certai 
philosophers Britain and 
France were brought by their studies and experiment: 


and experimenters in Great 
to believe that it was possible to manufacture and to dis 
tribute to I 
that 


the inhabitants of cities a source of light and 


heat would he always ready for use, require no 
storage on the premises of the user, be measured as 
used, and leave no ashes or other undesirable evidence 
of its presence and use Some few Y financial 


men ¢ 
means were among the believers. The 
belief, which Napoleon characterized as “Une 
grande folie,” and Walter Scott called the “Dream oi 

madman,” came witl 


realization ot 
this 


h the introduction of illuminating 
charter granted in 1812 in the 
ame of George III, King of Great 
While a dreamers had had faith, the 
scoffed Parliament, when 


gas to London under a 
sritain. 
fey 1 
realize 
how 7rTeal might be the importance to the community 
of such a service as the dreamers prophesied, was liberal 
in the terms giv: i 
charter 


finally brought to 


*n to the 
ranted the “Gas 


investors Phi 
Light and Coke Company” 


spec ulative 


the first gas char ‘granted anywhere—imposed ni 
the extent of the experiment 
ind therefore of the possible loss, was limited by limit 
ing the amount of capita to be raised. Ih 


the fixing of 


restrictions ex 


permitted 


1 
the price and quality and of conditions o 
supply the company was left to the exercise of its ow1 
a 


judgment and will. 
any point of view. 


as impracticable fron 
Nobody knew, or could know, what 


Regulation w 
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would cost to make gas, what the quality of the gas 
ould be, nor even in what terms of comparison the 
uality would be expressed. Nor was it known what 
ieasure of competition the gas supply would find in 
andles and whale oil-—the illuminant of that time. It 
vas seen that a gas supply as forecast would be highly 
iseful, and it was known that it. would have to com- 
nend itself in price and quality in order to make head 
vainst other sources of nocturnal illumination. 


THE INDUCEMENT TO INVESTORS 


\lso, it was known that great latitude must be al 

ed investors in an enterprise generally prophesied 

be doomed to failure. Such investors must have the 
expectation of unusual profit if their enterprise prove 
erviceable to the public, to balance against the certainty 

' total loss if the general expectation of failure were 
ealized. 

The corporation was given power to experiment with 

tality and price. Whatever course seemed to offer the 
lirest prospect of profit it was free to pursue. In 

ew of the undeveloped state of the art involved, no 
other course could be expected to secure the establish- 

ent of the industry. No other course would give in 
vestors such hope of financial reward as to induce them 
© the precarious investment. 

Briefly, the government purpose was the establish 
nent of gas service if it were physically and commer- 
cially possible. It was a wise purpose, and they went 
the right way about it. 

The earlier years of the enterprise were lean years, 
indeed. Apparatus was experimental and inadequate. 
(here were no meters. The gas company sold gas at 
first by contract at a price per burner, called a 


gas 
Me 


The ease with which the supplier could be 
cheated invited cheating, and the quarrels over bills that 
rose from the lack of certain means of measuring the 
service rendered made the gas business of those years 
in irritation, certainly, to all concerned, and probably 

demoralization as well. 


renta 


» CAMI SCRAMBLE TO 


Get IN 


rH! 


But in 1817 a small dividend was earned, and the suc 
cess of the theretofore experimental enterprise appeared 
ssured. 
ided the funds for the enterprise expected in peace 
reap the financial reward for their sagacity, as prob 
ably already they were reaping in the respect of their 
fellow 


Doubtless the adventurous men who had pro 


citizens a reward for their courageous public 

Kut trouble was brewing for them. Their suc- 
vred a desire in others, less courageous, to share 
the profits of the industry, at that time believed to be 


spirit 


cess | 


prospectively enormous. 
[he Parliament then perceived that the corporation, 
hich had been invested with the right to occupy the 
ib-soil of the streets, was enjoying therein what was 
nd would continue a de facto monopoly as long as no 
further parliamentary action was had and would likely 
prove highly successful in its business. 

The importance of protecting the gas user from the 
results of wasteful management and inordinate profits 
was emphasized by a class of irvestors who sought to 
share in the profits of an industry they had not had the 
courage to initiate. 
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The benefits to flow to all interests, state, citizen and 
investor, from creating the gas industry a regulated 
monopoly and its capital a safe and profitable invest 
ment, were not realized or were ignored. 

The Parliament, being not less susceptible, perhaps, 
than are Parliaments of our own time to the ever-fear- 
ome cry of blindness to the people’s interest, hastened 
to give evidence of its interest in the quickest and most 
obvious way. 





COMPETITION THE Opvious REMEDY FOR MONOPOLISTIC 
EvILs 


The obvious remedy for monopolistic evils being com- 
petition in kind, and the danger of unregulated monop- 
oly being emphasized, without intelligent suggestion of 
the merit of established regulations, competition in kind 
was established. Competition ran its full course in 
London. Ten years after the formation of the first gas 
company there were four companies supplying that part 
of the city lying north of the Thames. Later there were 
thirteen gas companies with mains in the streets of 
London. In many streets there were three lines, and in 
some streets four lines of rival mains. This competi 
tion failed of its purpose. Rates were higher in Lon- 
don and service was poorer than in provincial cities, 
where the industry was a monopoly. Dividends, when 
existent at all, were small. Finally the nuisance to the 
public became intolerable, and in 1860 the Metropolis 
Gas Act, permitting a districting of the territory, was 
passed, and competition ended. This was soon followed 
by gradual amalgamation of the thirteen companies— 
mainly into two great corporations—one operating north 
of the Thames and one south of the Thames. From 
the date of the last amalgamation the political history of 
the London gas industry is the story of effort to en 
courage investment in gas shares (for extensions and 
improvements), and to maintain the least possible sell 
ing price for gas consistent therewith. This has been 
secured in London through the operation of the “slid- 
ing scale” and “auction clauses” established by acts of 
Parliament. 

I am not given enough time to discuss the various 
governmental experiments prior to the adoption of the 
sliding scale principle of control, nor to enter far into 
the detail of the operation of this admirable device 
Briefly, the first purpose of the sliding scale was to 
encourage investment in the business at the lowest ob 
tainable rates by taking advantage of the competition of 
the entire unemployed capital of the nation, while stimu- 
lating this competition by offering the stock issued for 
new capital at auction. The second purpose was to en. 
the self-interest of owners of shares in the 
effort to reduce rates for gas by providing that the 
dividends permitted to be distributed—if earned— 
should vary inversely as the selling price for gas was 
varied. This plan secured money for improvements at 
the lowest possible rates, and because of the security of 
It protected 
resulted in almost unbelievably low 
prices This for forty years. The war has 
temporarily unhinged the scheme, because the great in 


: . ; 
of labor and materials compelled 


11St gas 


: vine 
the investment these have been very low. 


the investor, and 


for as. 


crease in the 


cost and a selling price at which no dividends are possi 
ble under the sliding scale provisions. If the price per 
on of PAS coal less credit for residu ils and the price 


d on pa 
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The Stiff Upper Lip 
With the end of the war in sight, the gas con 
panies of the country face their most severe test. 
More soldiers mean more toluol, more fuel for the 
industries, greater demands from the military forces 


for service. And all*these must be met with dimin 


ished and depleted staffs, with little relaxation as to 


oil and coal anxieties, and, in many cases, without 


relief in rates. 


Put the gas companies are going to come throug! 


the test with flying colors Difficulties mean little 


to them; they have been wrestling with such condi 


tions for months. All that is needed is a stiff uppe: 


lip, and this is a quality of which the gas compan 


have not been found wanting 


There undoubtedly will be hundreds of 


persona 


sorrows throughout the gas field. But this will not 


distract the minds of its personnel from their given 
task. 


its own work ably 


past, and in addition 


ernment securities, spread the 


1 
vospnel 
gFospe 


at any price and do whatever else it can find t 


those other human ings into whose 


assist 
task has been given to guide the natio1 
the greatest crisis in 


its history 


Coddling Ourselves in Our House Heating 


he Fuel Administration has had so many restric 


ons to make that it is not surprising it has not 


rotten down to restricting us in the amount of cod 


we may ourselves in the matter of 


indulge 
house-heating 

We have in mind a civil engineer who kind fates 
liad permitted to find work in one city for a period of 
fifteen years. Then the inevitable happened. He 
‘vas compelled to begin roaming, as do so many of 
iis fellows 


His new habitat was up in the Berkshires. It 
“aS an open-country job, distant from the nearest 
town. His family consisted of a wife and infant 
son. 

T e ° . ° - | 

He found a farmer with a small two-family house 


eight rooms. It was a typical farmhouse—no 
bath, no running water, no central heating system. 
tie could have afforded better, but it was not to be 
had near to his work. 

He made arrangements with the farmer’s family 
to do all the housekeeping, vet leave him the privacy 
cf his side of the house 

The that 


long stretches of more than ten below zero weather 


winter followed was characterized by 
(he only heat he had was from a 12-in. diameter 


The 


farmer’s family got all their heat from the kitchen 


parlor stove in one of the first-floor rooms. 


range. Five tons covered the whole fuel consump 
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tion in that house for the winter. 
fered 


Yet no one suf- 
material inconvenience. No 
one’s health was injured, not even that of the infant 
child. And the windows were not kept always 
closed at that. 


discomfort or 


here were readjustments in domestic arrange- 
ments, of course. There being no direct heat up- 


windows had been 
shut to let them warm up, were not altogether com- 
fortable to dress in. 


Stairs, the bedrooms, until the 


The parlor, where the stove 
was, though unconventional, maybe, but private, 
served quite frequently as a dressing room. 

This engineer has a ten-room exposed house now. 
tie has eight tons of coal in the cellar. But he is 
uot worried about the winter’s prospects. In fact, 
he rather hopes the rest of his coal order will not 
be delivered, on account of the cost. 


He and his family are going to be warm this win- 
tcr, though not coddled. He does not intend to keep 
every room at a sitting temperature. He is going 
to save on lights and coal. 


Reasonable intelligence and a fair restriction on 


coddling will go a long ways towards solving the 
coal problem. And when the general public learns 
how easy such economies are, there is apt to be a 


big demand for auxiliary gas heaters 


Curtailment in the Manufacture of Gas 


Appliances 


The War Industries Board, we understand, is dis 
ussing a curtailment in the manufacture of gas 
using apphances. Whatever its decision, it will be 

eert accepted and rigorously applied 


The American GAs ENGINEERING JOURNAL is con 


nced, however, that the Government body will ex 
ercise the unusually careful degree of caution that is 
ibsolute essential in dealing with a problen 
volving so many opportunities for disastrous errors 
of judgment as does this 
\ppliance ordering in the gas industry is largely 


\ company, with what to it 


. May order a thousand gas Tanges 


demand, and find itself, instead, 


them for vears to come his, of 


, represents an error of judgment, and the con 


sequences are half a thousand or more gas ranges 


~ 


made under stress of war conditions, using up tons 


of precious materials only to gather dust in the gas 


warehouses. 


companies 








On the other hand, there was the action of th 


New York gas companies, a year ago last spring, in 


stocking 


= « 


up to overflowing with gas space heaters 


another question of judgment. But the judgment in 


this case was right, and because of it lives undoubt 
edly were saved and thousands undoubtedly spared 
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sufferings and privations that to even the strongest 
wills might have engendered war weariness. 

Who IS to 


ment of these experienced gas men? 


pass on the soundness of the 


judg- 
Who is to take 
upon himself the fearful responsibility of delivering 
over to freezing, perhaps—not only through lack of 
that 


might have been saved but for a dearth of gas cook- 


gas-fired heaters, but because of lack of coal 


ing stoves, gas mantle lamps, etc.—thousands of hu 


man beings, some robust and capable of withstand- 


ing it, others not? 


‘These are gorave times, and grave decisions must 


Mistakes are 
with fortitude 
eee en sons ‘ oe 
It is neither to be exper ted nor to be desired tha 


be made inevitable, and must be borne 


1 


. - ° , 1 
the businesses of makers of gas-using appliances be 


shown anv more favor than the businesses of other 
the businesses of makers 


But the 


manufacturers, even than 


of essentially pleasure automobiles. 


Cea 
uses tt 


apparatus is put should be carefully con 


1. and the users 


sideres 


The jov-rider who for his own selfish pleasure 


that 
at should be spared for war transporta 


burns up gasoline, now trebly precious, wears 
out roads tl 
tion, is not at all on the same plane as the 


gas-range 
user or particularly the gas-space-heater user who 
consciously or unconsciously, is paving a premium 
to spare the nation’s coal pile 


Responsibility for Adequate Extensions of Gas 
Company Plants Up to Regulatory Commissions 
(Continued from page 227) 
per hour for common labor had been made factors in 
the formula for controlling the price, as might easily 
have been and as has been provided in part by an act 
of the Australian Federal Parliament, the sliding scale 
would have continued to do justice to public and cor- 
poration in this time of war, as during the last forty-odd 

years of comparative peace. 
All British 


sliding scal 


Pas companies not operating under the 
e have to go to Parliament for power to raise 
new capital, and therefore at irregular intervals come 
under governmental investigation and regulation 

This is brieth and broadly the political history of the 
gas industrv in Great Britain insofar as that history has 
to do with the regulation and protection of gas compa 
nies and the encouragement of extension of gas service 
It is not necessarv to my purpose to discuss the tendency 
{o municipal purchases of gas undertakings, which was 
quite pronounced about twenty-five vears ago, 
had little force 


but has 


ror many vears. 





Tarrs ( ‘ R \ hh 


MAIN 


(COM PETITIO? 


\merica, in the main, escaped the evils of competi- 


tion in gas supply in the earlier vears of the industry, 


but this was not through intelligent governmental efforts 


at regulation and protection, and it was at the cost of 
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all the ills that come with the exercise of an unregulated 
de jure monopoly. Indifference on the part of the 
servants of the monopolistic corporation, neglect of 
effort to reduce cost of service so long as dividends were 
earned on the part of the owners—irritation born of 
suspicion of all this on the part of the buyer, and, worst 
of all, suspicion, and angry, unreasoning charges of dis- 
honest metering—of these is unregulated monopoly the 
fruitful mother. It is to the credit of the men who con 

trolled the American gas industry through the monopo 

listic days that there was little justification for charges 
of indifterence and inefficiency—as there never was any 
justification for charges of dishonest metering. 

American cities found it generally necessary to the 
first enlistment of capital in the local establishment of 
the industry to grant monopolistic rights for a limited 
period. Rarely, there was a quality provision in these 
early franchises. As these franchises expired they were 
renewed, but generally without the monopolistic feature 
and generally with unelastic regulatory clauses of vary 
ing character included. The owners had necessarily to 
take practically what renewal terms were offered them, 
and some were taken with great misgiving. But the 
great growth in population of American cities—and the 

»wth in the sales of gas—mainly due to the in 
telligent persistence of gas companies to develop its use 
as fuel, has enabled these companies to maintain a 
measure of prosperity through a period of rising costs 
and of generally lowering income per unit of product. 

\bout the year 1880, the so-called Lowe Water Gas 
making a superior quality of gas from an 
and the then otherwise valueless 
distillates of petroleum was invented and became the 
ground for the formation of many companies in com 
ith others already in the field. These com 
peting companies have all been combined with their one- 
lime competitors. There was, at the time, a wastage of 
capital through the formation of these competing com 
panies, but by the increase in use of gas, since realized, 
the apparatus, mains, etc., of the combined companies 
become necessary to the service. 

The above brief and rough sketch of the history of 
the gas industry shows, I think, that as a factor in the 
development of home comfort and street safety it has 
had some pretty crude treatment. Yet the gas compa 


vreatel 


'rocess for 


thracite coal or coke, 


petition 


lave 


nies generally have been able to earn dividends and the 
I It has been a 
a growing boy, has been able to sur 
the diseases and spankings of infancy and child 


citizer have had good service Frowing 
business, and, like 
vive 
hood. 

The industry, and the company and governmental 
effort to make the industry “an effective instrument fot 
| ce of the individual citizen,” have now a pet 
We may see the sood ac complished the mis 


the ser 
enecti > 
pet LIVe 


kes made 


Eevits COoNSEQI 

MISTAKES 

the ills consequent upon the 
these mistakes have run their 
course and no longer hinder progress. We may learn 
omewhat from them (he effort of governing bodies, 
is directed toward gas undertakings, though often blun 
and sometimes vengeful, has generally had the 
the purpose to secure and to continue, 
low-priced gas service, and 


to prevent 


early mistakes, but most of 


dering, 
ght purpose 


g 
mrst, gas service, second 
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finally, high-grade gas service at as low cost to the user 
as possible. Through such encouragement as has been 
given the industry, it has been sought to secure a meas- 
ure of relief, of easement of the labors of the people. 
More comfort, less labor, in the home and in the shop. 
More safety on the streets at night. More money on 
hand after bills have been paid. Wiser treatment would 
have resulted in more accomplishment. But the purpose 
at all periods, though not in all individual cases, has 
been the advancement of the general good. The methods 
i00 often have been harsh; almost uniformly, in this 
country, thev have been rigid. But now we have in com 
mission control an elastic medium, uniting the corpora- 
tion and the public interest, and from such control we 
may, and do, expect continued development of the great 
ndustry and the best practicable service to the public at 
the lowest possible cost—long strides toward reaching 
the good established by Mr. Fisher’s pronouncement. 
\What must be done to insure the realization of this 
to insure that gas companies shall be and 
“effective instruments” as Mr. Fisher de 
is our problem insofar as we have to do with 
with the 
has to ] 


expectation 

continue such 
hne 
utslity commissions, or 
‘ur 


: ] : . - 
public operation Of gas 


properties. answel do first with the provi 
sion of plant 

\n adequate generating plant 
mains that reaches the dwelling of every citizen within 
the limits of Mr. Fisher’s “organized community” who 


desires gas service and is able the 


and a system of street 


and willing to pay 
cost of rendering it to him, are essential 
instrument 7 


for the 


‘effective 


service 


+ } see , 
el ine Ol 


IMPORTANCE OF CAPITAI 


tirst step toward effective Pas Service 1s the 

f a suitable and adequate plant, and since 

s necessary to such provision, gas companies 

have means of raising capital as needed for exten 

ions and improvements, or they will not be able to per- 

form the functions which Mr. Fisher characterizes as 
municipality's “primary obligation to secure.” 

\nd here we must realize the great shift of respon- 

the development of the industry that has 


sibility for 
the creation of public utility commi 


come with ssions 


LIGATION ACCEPTED BY GAS COMPAN’ 


and 


\Vhen character of service 
nder its own control, a gas company, acceptin 


price of gas were 
9 a fran 
to provide and maintain a 
plant to the demand for the service it sup 


plied in the community it served. iS to 


} 


chise, accepted an obligation 
adequate 
Its obligation w 
] . + ¢ oe 2 1 4 7 

the demand as it came, if reasonably fore 
eeable, and to get ready with dispatch for unforesee- 


ble den 


e made for 


ands. The proper performance of these duties 
serious matter. On 1 
if the welfare of millions of 


sa very depends some measure 
people, and the security of 


invested savings of scores of thousands of 


nillions ot 
public utility commissions, 


I 
endowed with the sole power of and 
to be 


| eople Since the creation of 
control of rates 
pitalization, the obligation of a gas company 
eady to supply gas to all in its territory willing to pay 
f is ob 


as the control of the character of service and 


the cost of service is no longer unqualified. It 
ous that 
rice of gas have now been taken from the gas compa 


ies, the companies themselves cannot any longer create 
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the conditions necessary to insure such profits as will 
invite capital to the enterprise. The obligation to pro- 
vide a plant adequate to the demands that may be made 
upon it is now conditioned upon the opportunity being 
insured the company to earn and divide among its stock 
holders such profits as shall make its securities a de 
sirable investment in a competitive money market. This 
opportunity is now dependent on commission action. 
It is now therefore the duty of a commission to deter- 
mine and order that combination of character of sefvice 
and price of gas which will be so prophetic of profits 
as to command the capital necessary to enable gas com 
panies to meet the demands upon them. In the view of 
the gas industry, and in view of Mr. Fisher’s pronounce- 
ment, this is the great significance of the change from 
company to commission control. 

Must Be INpucepD 


CAPITAI It CANNOT BE COMPELLED 


No man—present stockholder or other—is required 
or may be forced to provide the necessary capital he 
must be persuaded. There is but one way to persuade 
him. It is to make the investment so attractive that cap- 
ital will seek it. This is in the hands of the commission. 
The gas company has little to do with it beyond fore- 
seeing the necessity and presenting its petitions and 
arguments to the commission. If the commission fails 
to order such price and conditions of service as will 
earn the dividends necessary to attract capital in a com 
petitive money market, there will be no capital provided, 
and there will be no extension of service. There will 
be a shortage of a necessary service in the community,and 
the commission will have failed in its most important 

netion. ‘ 

ide such service as is ordered with the least practicable 
expenditure of labor and material. 


It remains the duty of gas companies to pro 


(he timidity of capital has passed into proverb. In 
onsidering the course to be followed, to insure that 
capital will come to our undertaking, we must remember 
hat men will not invest in an industry which is under 
t cloud, or with even a remote (if perceived) danger of 
entire or partial confiscation of property or of profits. 
Indust 
e money markets of the world. 
] into a public ili 


ries are normally in competition for capital in 
Before capital will 
utility, opportunity must be assured 


earn. without wastage of itself, at least such a meas 


re of return as could be expected from any other use 
the time offering \ gas company must have credit 
is kind the monev markets of the world or it 
nnot secure the funds for the extensions that are 
ecessarvy to maintain and extend the service as the 
1 fo gas increases, and to realize economies as 

e dyvances. A gas company can secure credit only 
ough confidence in its future earning power. Since 

e most potent of the conditons essential to the earn 
power of the industry are under the commission’s 


solute control, the prospective investor, whose mone\ 

necessary to make and maintain the gas property as 

efficient inst ment,’ require before investing 

o know what the commission has done and is likely to 
© in the- matte If the investment appeals to him 


he will be willing to contem 
te will bear some inverse pre yportion to the assurance 
of opportunity to earn the 1 Since the interest on 
factor in the price of gas, the more 
ecure the investment the lower the price of gas 
Che of price and character 


nae : 
the rate ot interest that 


ate 
he investment 1s a 


ot 


combination 
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established must give promise of sufficient gross income 
to cover all operating expenses, to provide a sinking fund 
10 restore all parts as they wear out, and to retire any 
parts that become obsolete or inadequate (but, except 
in the case of limited term franchise companies, not to 
return any part of the investment to the investor), and 
leave enough net reasonably to insure ability to pay 
upon existing and proposed investment the rate of in 
terest the money market at the moment demands from 
such investment. Failing this, there will be no new 
investment. This appears obvious 


ABILITY TO SECURE CAPITAL 
MENACE TO Goop SERVICE 


LACK Of 


THE WREAT 


If 1 appear to have unduly and with unnecessary 
iteration emphasized this thought, it is because I so 
realize that lack of ability to secure capital is the great 
est danger to the ability of the gas industry to properly 
serve the public under commission regulation, and be- 
cause I so much desire to persuade you that the first 
step toward what Mr. Fisher characterizes the unescapa- 
ble “primary obligation” of the municipal government 
now can be met only by the commission—and by it only 
through the establishment and maintenance of such a 
combination of quality and price as will make and keep 
the business attractive to free money in a competitive 
market. 

Clearly it is to the interest of public and of investor 
to prevent any avoidable element of risk, or gambling 
chance, entering the investment. 
interest—certainly 


It is to the general 
io the public interest—that the in 
vesting public should have such confidence in the se 
curity of the investment as not to require the hope of 
abnormal profits to induce it to buy gas shares for ex 
tensions of service. This confidence will be strongest 
and rate of interest and price of gas lowest where previ- 
ous investment has had protection. 

It is impossible to determine universally applicable, or 
even generally applicable, standards of price, quality of 
product and character ¢ 
i} 


f service best to be established 
ynation which will give to the consumer the 


greatest benefit per dollar paid 


that con 


Phe materials of manu 


facture available for use so differ in kind and cost 
throughout the country that standards of quality and 
rice best suited for one State or city may be imprac 
cable for another State o1 city, ind costs of operation 
ill vary with the volume of the business. But there 


are certain general principles governing these and other 





ommission control and applicable to a 

These should have and I shall 
time permits. 
ired to 


mention, 


| to them as my 


i rief reference 
ire should be ass 


\ company of limted life must 


Permanence of tent com 


rae 
Yas 


panies provide from its 


earnings fund to retire at the end of its life 
vestments made in its property less its prospective sell 
ng value, and this provision will correspondingly in 


: ; 
crease the cost Of gas. 


he se s] inte co Oo! each Sas COMpany should be 
enlisted in the ettort for low rates and sood service 
lhe public interest in this extends beyond the class of 
Jas CONSUMECTYs, for a low selling price means a low cost, 
ind a low cost means the conservation of the human and 
terial resources of the nation 


general interest there should be the establish 


ment of such standards of quality and service as will 
perm the widest selection of materials and 


methods 
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of manufacture practicable for the locality and leave 
the broadest possible scope for the exercise of engineer- 
ing skill. This will also tend to national conservation 
as well as to reduction of costs. 

Character of product and quality of service should 
be established under penalties sufficiently heavy to in- 
ure compliance and systems of inspection under com 
petent men should be established adequate to the detec 
tion of violations of established regulations. 


ESTABLISHED SELLING PRICES 


I-stablished selling prices must be sufficient to permit 
such a margin of divisible profit as will insure further 
investment as needed in a competitive money market. 

\VWhen a gas company seeks to raise new capital for 
additions or betterments to its plant, it should be com 
pelled to show the necessity of the proposed expendi 
tures, and that each dollar of new investment made and 
securities issued will add a dollar of value to the prop 
’ Uniform systems of accounting and reporting 
should be adopted. 


erty 


Further than these things regulation should not go. 
(hese things having been established, it should be left 
for the company to work out its own salvation, and it 
will be found to the general good to encourage hope in 
the gas man’s breast and to permit special effort and 
special efficiency to reap a special reward, as under the 
“sliding scale.” It is by leaving with the corporation 
officials all the latitude consistent with the enforcement 
of regulations as to standards and rates—all possible 
initiative, all possible hope of coincidentally 
tockholders and public—that 
will be attracted to the service 
assured to the consumer. 


serving 
the best and ablest men 
and the lowest rates 


The per cent of return necessary as an expectation to 
secure the investment of new dollars is the per cent that 
for equity and for the accomplishment of purpose must 
he allowed to be earned on the entire value of the prop 
erty devoted to the publi that is, the value in 
llars with which the new dollars by their investment 


use; 
dol 
re merged. 

\n industry's credit is dependent in large part on the 
record of its financial what return, what pe 
cent of its value, it has been able and permitted to 
divide (his value then must 
n the commission’s 


past on 


have an important place 
formula for the determination of 

he price to be charged for gas 
[ wish I might discuss at length the various prac 
ticed and proposed methods of arriving at this value of 
existing properties as a step in the process of determin 
ng the cents per 1,000 cu. ft. necessary to include in the 
of gas for return on capital; but though this is 
first importance, time forbids. It is of the first 
importance to the public because upon the justice of the 
determination will depend, on the one hand, the ability 
f the company concerned to raise money for extensions, 
on the F 


low est pos ible cost. 


, 4 
other, the abilitv of 


consumers to obtain 


the 


No MAN CAN Do MATIZ N Mi rHops OF VALI 


ATION 
Though I am he time adequately to discuss 
these various methods of valuation, some of the factors 
important ; 


not given 


are si and so far from general agreement 
that I think | must present them, though at the risk of 


outwearing vour patience. 
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\fter a commission has decided what rate per cent of 
profit is necessary to do justice to present investment 
and to insure future investment, its next step will be the 
determination of the amount upon which this rate is to 
be earned. This step is generally called the “valuation” 
of the property, and it must be taken as one of the 
prel'minaries to the final step—fixing the price. 

No man may dogmatize on methods of valuation 
there have been too many intelligent differences of opin 
ion to permit that. I give my thoughts on the question 
with full recognition of this truth 


[It the problem concerned a company starting all new 
it would be simple. The commission would keep an ac 
count of the expenditures of whatever 
development of 
value of the property 
acquired other than by purchase, if any; of all iSsuance 


money from 
source derived, in construction, in the 
the business, or otherwise; of the 
of securities for service rendered or for property, and 
of the interest on each of these during the period of con 
struction and during the period of development to the 
point of earning the predetermined rate of profit. 
sum of these items. such amount of 
might be earned during the period of development, 
would be the value of the property upon which the pre 
determined rate of profit should be earned. In the 
majority of instances of compames of many years’ opera 
ation this amount of actual) and properly to be capitalized 


he 


less interest as 


ven 
they 
will fail to reveal great numbers of expenditures, some 
on other than construction account, many on the lesser 
betterments and extensions made from the funds of the 
companies properly capital charges, but not capitalized 
on the books. Also there may have been expenditures 
not capital in character, but capitalized on the books 
where loose systems of accounting have prevailed. So 


investment cannot be determined from the books. 


if the books disclose all capitalized expenditures, 


in the majority of cases that will come before commis 
sions the properly 
had Under these circum 
stances the most practicable way of determining the 
amount upon which the determined rate of interest shall 
be earned is by inventory and by valuation of inventory, 
part by part. We are able to inventory and thus to 
alue the physical property within a very small pet 


capitalizable investment cannot be 
from the books of account 


cent 
of accuracy, and having this value for the physical prop 
ther items that 
and that add 


amount upon which interest must be 


ns thereto oft o 


erty we may make additi 


cost money or securities to provide to the 
earned, if invest 
attractive Xn 
dis« ul 
1 > banki asereee ET PIT. 4 
low; banking charges, organization expenses, « 


Operation. The 


long 


vestment in the property is to be 


these are working capital and going value, ssed be 


interest on each item of cost during the per 
opment to the p int of profitable 
i nol the alue of 


of these items 1s the property 


, “4 ’ . e +1 1¢- 
lue will be when the price of gas and the resultant 


earnings are known, but it is a figure upon which rea 
sonably to base the estimate of earnings necessary to do 
justice to the 


attract the 


the business 
may 


present owner, and to make 


ivings of others. The real estate we 
value at once by with similar 
similarly located. The structures may be inventoried 
end their cost determined. I think that we 
at the cost of structures to the 


comparison properties 
can arrive 
company in no way 
better than by determination of cost to build—if with 
physical conditions, such as pavement, rock, grading, 
etc., as they existed at the time of construction. And 
| believe that the average prices prevailing over a period 
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of five vears will come near the average of the 
actual prices paid through the life of the property, as 
part by part it has been acquired or erected. This would 
certainly be very nearly true for any period of five years 
other than the immediate past, with its great advance in 
the cost of everything, and for 
made. 


very 


which allowance must be 
I believe that this method of determining the 
figure for value of property in the formula whose solu 
tion is to give the price at which gas must be sold, will 
do justice to the consumer, to the present owner and will 
be satisfactory to the prospective investor. I do not 
know of any other method so promising. 

There are instances in which franchises have a value 
for capitalization in the hands of their present owners. 
These are special cases, too various for general discus 
sion. 

I think it is important here to discuss briefly the oft 
discussed questions of the effect on value of pavements 
end of accruing depreciation. 


PAVEMENTS 


Some courts of high authority, in what I think a 
rather vague effort to find a basis for a guess at value, 
have made lists of various compositions of items—so 
called facts’’-—to be consideration, 
though not necessarily to control, in determining the 
value of the property devoted to the public use. In these 
lists is included as a factor to be considered the expen 
diture necessary to build the plant as existing at the 
time of valuation. 


“relevant given 


This is called “replacement cost 
The existence of pavement on the streets adds mate- 
rially to the otherwise cost of replacing mains and sery 
ices. Where this “replacement cost” is used as one of 
the “relevant facts” to be given consideration the 
of existing pavement must be included, if “replacement 
cost” is to have its full and proper influence with the 
other “relevant facts” on the final mental conception 
which the advocates of this method form of value. But, 
ubsequent to the laying of mains 


cost 


since pavements laid 
now under them have added neither to the investment 
of the owner nor to life o1 capacity of the 
do not believe it is necessarv to include the cost of such 
which I 
earned in order to do justice or to insure that confidence 

’ the investment which will result in 
further investment. as needed. I hold this view, though 
in some cases courts and commissions appear to have 
‘| he added 


existence of pavement with the necessity of occasionally 


mains, I 


pavement in the amount upon interest must be 


in the security of 


held otherwise. cost of operation due to the 
cutting it for repairs to piping and the interest on the 
cost of mains laid in temporarily unprofitable term 
to keep ahead of paving operations, must appeat 


formula for determining the selling price of ga 


\nother much-disputed question is whether a plant 
valuation should take into account the so-called, and 
unfortunately so-called “accrued appreciation.” As | 
see it, insisting upon a 


i plant 
being kept in condition to render 100 per cent service 


a commission properly 
cannot consistently deduct from the value of the plant, 
any sum for “accrued appreciation.” I hold 
though in some cases courts and commissions 


as if new, 
this view, 
have held otherwise. 

“Accrued depreciation” must not be presented as in- 


Kk NGINEERING 


JOURNAI. 


dicating a run-dewn or deteriorated condition for effi 
ciency or for this would be to 
as indicating an accru 
and not vet matured obligation of the owner of the pla 


service, for mislead 


Rather it must he regarded 


to renew the plant, part by part, when necessary to mai 
tain its efficiency and service-rendering value. 

The consuming publie’s account with the owner of 
gas plant stands always properly chargeable with the 
cost of the plant as if new, because as time elapses be 
tween the date when the plant was new and the date it 
will become necessary to restore any part, the reduction 
in the period of its useful life, which will be occuring, 
is offset, coincidently and commensurately, by the a 
cruing obligation of the owner to renew the part when 
, He has this 
obligation accruing, and he has also, throughout the life 
of the plant, his 


its period of satisfactory service is past. 


He cannot 
escape this obligation as maturing, which in a large plant 


for some one or 


full original investment. 


more items of construction is a 
of almost daily occurrence, without impairing, and per 
haps destroving, the utility and earning capacity of his 
entire plant. Nothing in the industry is more certain 
than the renewal of parts as they wear out. 


matte! 


It may he 
that the owner has wisely set aside each vear a certain 
part of his earnings against the date of renewal of the 
larger structures. But whether or not he has foreseen 
and provided for the time of renewal, it will come, and 
almost daily as it does come he has to provide the cost 
from than additional capitalization 
Therefore, if we deny to the owner the opportunity to 
earn interest on the full reproduction value of his plant, 
that is. if new-—his investment—we compel him 


to devote a part of his investment to the public use with 


other sources 


its cost iT 


out compensation, and we insure that he and they who 
know of his experience will avoid thereafter any similat 
investment. He has, through the years, an investment 
equal to the reproduction cost of the plant. Through 
the vears he gives to the public a service not inferior to 
that rendered by a plant entirely new; for the signal 
for renewal of a part is the immediately prospective in 
adequacy of the part to continue to give 


ood Ssery T . 


oO 
4 
ot 


fo renew any part while it is still capable eiving good 
service would be a waste of money and involve an added 
cost to the Before making any further in 


consumer 
vestment the owner will require assurance that his earn 
vears will be upon the full amount in 
In return the service given will be as if f1 
new plart 


ings through the 
vested oma 


in all other respects similar. 
RESTORATION OF PARTS 
he cost of current maintenance of the plant—-of re 
storing parts as they wear out—1is necessarily an operat 
ing charge and will the 
hat all courts and commissions that 


appear in cost of the gas 
believe t 
sidered this question agree in this. 

In addition to the physical structures are cert 
of cost of establishing an operating gas company 
\mong 1 
a very tangible thing—and “ 


erly to be capitalized and return a profit 
are working capital 


value,” a so-called “intangible.” The amount ot 


of these items of cost will 


Vary with the extent 
company and somewhat 

If they, or any of \ 
omitted or slighted in making up the total value 


plant, with a resulting total below the fair and reason 
able, the rate per cent of return upon that total earned 


operations of the | 
le cal 


conditions. items 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































254 AMERICAN GAS 
and divided must be made correspondingly higher before 
new capital will be interested. Free capital will not 
move until satished that the value with which it is pro 
posed to merge it is having full and fair consideration. 

“Going value” is a particularly interesting subject for 
discussion, and I regret to leave it with such scant men 
t10Nn. 

These briefly are my ideas on some of the items in the 
valuation of a gas property. There is much more to be 
, and there are other items of importance in 
problem that must have your attention at 

\mong these, and of great importance, is 
the method of arriving at the probable cost to produce 
and deliver the \gain, I regret not to be able to 
all to a conclusion. 


said of then 
our general 
ome time 
gas. 


discuss them 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATION IN WAR-TIMI 

So far this discussion of the duties of public utility 
commissions has comprehended only the conditions of 
normal times. It is important to consider the duty of 
State gas commissions to the public and to the gas in 
dustry as affected by the unprecedented conditions cre 
ated by the great war. I believe we will agree that the 
was has provoked an immediate need for help to tide 
our industry over the financial rocks and shoals that 
threaten to cripple it in its hour of greatest usefulness 
to individual and to nation. 

The current rates for gas were fixed under conditions 
of costs greatly different from the present. In most in 
stances there now are not sufficient earnings for divi 
dends, and in many instances the receipts are not suffi 
cient for the payment of operating costs. Practically 
nowhere do the earnings support the credit necessary to 
enable operating companies to meet the demands for 
new construction or for the renewal of maturing obli 
gations. 

The slow and exact processes of commission regula 
tion, entirely proper and to be desired by all concerned 
in time of peace, must be temporarily abandoned to 
meet the exigencies of war times. That such exigencies 
exist is one of the many unfortunate conditions created 
by the war, and it.is a condition which must be recog 
nized and rectified. It is an unusual condition and calls 
for unusual treatment. The logical remedy appears to 
be in line with precedents already established—the arbi 
trary fixing of rates and standards as a war measure by 
the war-making authority—the Federal Government. 
The power to declare and carry on war carries with it 


by implication the power to adopt the measures neces 
sary for the successful prosecution of the war. One of 
the measures necessary for the successful prosecution 
of the war is the maintenance of necessary industries 
The industry which we are discussing is essential to the 
development of the full power of the nation. It cannot 
be maintained without immediate and radical changes 


in standards or rates, or both. It cannot be extended 
to meet the increased demands of war times withou 
assistance. 

PUTTING THE Ontus Onto THE STATE COMMISSIONS 


If the above be sound, this is a matter with whi 


Che 
present duty of State commissions appears to be to 
sympathetically aid the gas companies so f 


be in thei 


the Federal Government must concern itself. 


lar as Mma 
r etforts to serve the people as well as cor 


i 
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ditions permit in these months of difficulty. and 
encourage and second the Federal Government 
any action it may take toward maintaining or 1 
establishing the financial credit of the industry. bt 
since public utility commissions are directly charg: 


with the responsibility to the people to maintain an: 
develop the industry, protecting the citizen u 
right te a 


i~ 


gas supplv and the supplier in his right t 
a profit, they are not doing their full duty unless 
the absence of Federal action or pending Federal] 


tion, thev take full care of these their charg 

It is probable that at this time no ypportul 
investment that does not involve the patriotic mi 
tive, or offer a prospect of returns far great 


may be honed from any publi¢ utility stock, w 


tract capital It is improbable that free c: 


be induced to investment in extensions to gas 


to meet conditions of demand that may cease wit! 
the wat Yet, for the certain success of the w 
such extensions must be made. Also, if gas co 
panies could, unassisted, raise the funds necessa 


it is not just to reauire of them that 


tensions of plant that will cease to be profitable 
soon as the war ends—and may so remain 
nitelv. The discussion of this point 1s aca lem} 
for gas companies cannot raise money for such put 
poses. It is out of their power. The Government 
Federal or State, must advance the money. It should 
be arranged on terms that insure that the gas co 
pany concerned ultimately shall repay the full valu 


to it of the governmentallyv financed extensions 


The British gas companies, naturally having sut 
fered greatly from the war-created conditions in the 
labor and materials markets, have sought relief 
Parliament, and a Parliamentary committee has r 
ported on the matter. The first paragraph of its r 
port reads: 

“That with the view 
interest the 


of maintaining in the publi 
y of gas undertakings, some pro 
visions should be made for the temporary modifi 


stability 

Pid al 
tion of statutory requirements with regard to price 
and dividends in the case of gas undertakings whos 
financial circumstances have been injuriously atfect 
ed by causes arising out of the war.” 

The military importance of maintaining the cred 
of public service industries in this time of wz 
Hon. John Skelton Williams, Comp 
troller of the Currency. who in his annual r 
the 


recognized bv 


Congress says: 
“The corporations referred to supply 


power and electric railway 


x 4 


transportation for 


sengers and freight. They touch intimately the daily 
life of the people. Now they are threatened 
with ruin. If they are allowed to sink into ineff 
ciency, much of the most important worl the 


Government will be crippled and paralyzed 

$3 It is essential that forbearance and cor 
sideration be exercised by the State commissi 
municipal! authorities, and that the corporatio: 
be permitted to make such additions to thei 
for service as will keep in them the breath of sol 
vency, protect their owners against unjust loss, a 
vive them a basis of credit on which they may ol 
tain the funds with which to meet the strain | 
them by the Government’s The bre 
these corporations would be a natio1 


needs. 
down of 
lamity. 
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‘Eecause of the gravity of the situation in this 
regard, | am moved to ask for it the careful atten- 
tion of the Congress and the public. I am impressed 
with the importance of early consideration by the 
Congress of some measure to provide, directly o1 
indirectly, for advance of funds on 

tion basis to such of these corporations as need help 
most urgently, so that they can give adequate ser 
ice to the Government. The remedy would be un- 
usual; but the times are unusual.” 

McAdoo in a 


some conserva 


Ly Secretary 
dent: 


letter to the Presi- 

“Our public service utilities are closely connected 
with and are an essential part of 
for and successful prosecution of 
unfavorable 


our preparations 
the war, and the 
tendencies which the accompanying pa- 
pers reveal may most effectively be checked, wher- 
ever they may be found to exist, and the needed re- 
lief obtained. only by prompt action on the part of 
the respective local authorities. 

‘lL earnestly hope that you may feel justified in 
expressing the conviction that the vital part which 
the public utilities companies represent in the hfe 
and war-making energy of the nation ought to re- 
ceive fair and just recognition by State 
authorities.” 

Bv President Wilson in a letter to Secretary Me 
Adoo: 

‘I fully share the views you express regarding the 
importance of the public utilities as a part of our 
national equipment, especially in war-time. It 1s 
essential that these utilities should be maintained at 
their maximum efhciency and that everything rea- 
sonably possible should be done with that 
view ° 


and local 


end in 


Since the above declarations of authority were 
written it has been announced from Washington that 


the Federal Government will not undertake the fix- 
ing of prices of public utility companies. On this 
subject, and referring particularly to trolley and 


lighting companies, Mr. ‘Tumulty has recently writ 
ten the Mayor of New Orleans in part as follows: 
“The conditions under which such companies op 
erate in 7 
wide 


ditferent parts of the country vary by so 
a variation that no common rule, it would ap 
pear, or method of relief could be applied to them. 
And it is the President’s judgment that it is 1m- 
peratively necessary that local and State authorities 
should take the action necessary tor immediate r¢ 
lief.” . 
‘herefore, the obligation of protecting the publi 
service industries on this vital point and in this erit 
with the State commissions. Mr. 
Wilson and his aids have amply set out the necessity 


ical hour remains 
for action. 


DISAPPOINTMENT AS TO WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 

The public utility operators confidently expected 
that the recently formed War Finance Corporation 
would greatly aid them in overcoming their war 
created difficulties of raising money for demanded 
extensions. but the construction of the language of 
the bill by the directors of the corporation and by the 
Attorney-General of the United States has disap- 
pointed this expectation. The War Finance Corpo- 
ration is not able to lighten this portion of the load 
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of responsibility now resting on public utility 
missions. 


The opp 


} 


rtunity for 


helpful work toward M1: 
Fisher’s ideal in 


the office of public utilities 


CQO! 
missioner can hardly be overstated. 


whether in tii 


of war or 1n time of peace 

The old distrust and antagonism between gas 
companies and their customers distressing to bot! 
were born of misunderstandings. Some measure of 


misunderstand 


and 


ng is inevitable between the 
purchaser of a commodity that is used as wanted 
without coincident knowledge of 

used 


purveyor 


the amount being 
is indicated on a device 
of the purveyor, little understood and altogether un 


checked by or for the customer. 


and paid for as the use 


\ 


Such distrust and 
greatly diminished in recent years, 
and must entirely disappear and mutual confidence 
and co-operation be established if under wisely ad 
ministered commission rule, with its assurance of 
justice tc seller and purchaser and its element « 
hope for all. 


antagonism have 


he dignity of the office 


rf commissioner in con 
trol of a industry must be in proportion to the im- 
portance of the 


industry’s part in the life of th 
people. 


\ call to take on the duties of a public util 
ity commissioner is a call to an obligation to protect, 
develop and regulate an industry vast and important 
to the citizen and to the State: it is a call to a po 
sition of great dignity and of the highest potential 
usefulness. 

In the office of commissioner, bearing the dele 
gated authority of the State—clothed with well-nigh 
sovereign powers over one of the greatest and most 
useful industries of modern days, with a large meas- 
ure of the comfort and safety of millions of people, 
and the security of hundreds of millions of invested 
savings depending upon his judgment and good in 
tent—in such a pwosition any man, however great 
his attainments, however exalted his character, may 
find full opportunity for the exercise of his highest 
faculties and the satisfaction of his highest ambi 
tions. It is a position of heavy responsibility to be 
desired only by men of clear and open minds who 
feel in themselves the power of self-sacrifice for a 
Not even on the 


cause. bench does character niore 
become a man: and whatever we may say of aims to 
be attained 


standards to be adopted, systems to be 
followed, 


now that gas companies are under 


com- 
mission rule. we 


must depend upon the character of 
the commissioners for escape from the usual deadcu: 
ing effect of the governmental hand on industry and 
for the success of the effort 
the public corporations 
nominates 
the 


organized community.” 


to make and 

what Mr 
“effective instruments for the service of 
individual and the dey 
There is no place on a pub 
lic utility commission for a faddist or a d 


i@magogue 


maintain 


Service 


citizen 


elopment of th 


W. B. Miser, manager of the Drumright division of 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company, has received a 
commission as captain in the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army, and will leave shortly for one of 
the cantonments. 


LiruTt. C. E. NorENBERG, formerly of the engineering 


department of H. M. Byllesby & Company, Chicago, has 
been commissioned captain. 
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Southern California Company 
Purchases Plant and Pipe 
Lines of Western Fuel 
Gas Company 


The plant of the Western Fuel, 
Gas & Power Company at Hermosa 
Beach, Cal., together with pipe lines, 
franchises and rights of way in Her 
Manhattan and Redondo 
Beaches. was transferred to the 
Southern California Gas Company by 
a deed filed recently at the county re 


mosa, 


corder’s office. 

he sale was recently appro\ ed by 
the the pur- 
chase price being $145,000. The sale 
does not include the land on which 
the plant is situated. <A three-yeat 
lease of the land to the Southern Cal 
ifornia Gas Company also was filed, 
the rental being $15 The 
company is given the option of pur 
chasing a portion of the property at 
the end of three years on the basis 


of $2,000 an acre. 


railroad commission, 


a month. 


Iroquois Company Must Sup- 
ply Homes First 


Order Dividing Consumers into Do- 
mestic and Industrial Groups 

The public service commission has 
directed the Iroquois Natural Gas 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., to di- 
vide its customers into two grades, 
domestic and industrial. Beginning 
Dec. 1 and continuing until March 
21, no natural gas may be furnished 
without the consent of 
the commission. Domestic consum- 
ers are to include the users of nat- 
; lighting and 
cooking for private houses, boarding 
and apartment houses, 
natural gas for lighting and cooking 
only in hotels, rest: 
eating places, clubs, 
charitable institutions. 

The order will not affect industrial 
consumers engaged in war work for 
the United States, if the Government 
deems the use of gas necessary. It is 
believed this order will result in fur- 


any industry 


ural gas for heating, 


and users of 


bakeries, 


1urants, 


he spitals and 


GAS 


iM the house 
holders, who in past have 
suffered because of the shortage. A 
number of plants may be somewhat 


1) : cient ras tO 


+ S 


winters 


inconvenienced, but it is believed they 
will have ample time to make other 
arrangements to obtain substitutes. 
The order provides for the instal- 
lation of pressure and a 
standard pressure of at least 4 ounces 
to the square inch, and that no do 
mestic consumer shall be permitted 
to use gas in a furnace not originally 
constructed for the use of gas. 


gauges 


Columbia Gas Carries Many 
Times Fixed Charges 


In the months’ period to 
July 31 the Columbia Gas & Ele 
tric Company fixed 
charges six and one-half times over 
and carried surplus 
Che surplus increase over the 
lar period for 191% 
S150.000. 


seven 
covered its 
S6 188.602 to 


Was 


Receiver Asked for Wichita 
Oil and Gas Company 


\ction was brought recently in 
the District Court by State Attor 


ney General Brewster to have a re 


ceiver appointed and an accounting 
: 


the resources and general 


taken o 
financial condition of the Wich 
(Ixan.) Oil & Gas Company. | 
action was brought 
company, the directors and against 
each director individually. 

\bout 
pany 
west of Wichita, near Schulte. 
star rig was used, and when the 
company ran short of finances th: 
depth was approximately 1,400 ft. 
The cempany announced last fall 
it would raise more money and drill 
a deep test with a standard rig. A 
few weeks ago it was said at the 
company’s office that the directors 
were ready to let a drilling contract 
for the deep test near Schulte. 


Ita 

F 
ne 

against the 


two years 
started a test for 
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Increase Granted St. Louis 
County Company 


Increase Lower 
nally Sought 


Present than Origi- 


By a vote of six to one the 
incorporated towns of St. 
County last week agreed to permit 
the St. Louis County Gas Company 
to advance its rates from $1.15 per 
1,000 cu. ft., with a 5 per cent dis- 
count for prompt payment, to a net 
price of $1.33 per 1,000 ft. The gas 
company in a recent petition to the 
Public Comission of Mis- 
sourt asked for an increase that 
would have brought the for 
the domestic consumer to $1.50 per 
1,000 cu. ft, with a 5 per cent dis- 
count for prompt payment. Man- 
ager L. N. Egan, of the company, 
however, accepted the compromise 
otfer of the League of Municipalities, 
which was 9% cents less than the in 


seven 
Louis 


Service 


rates 


crease sought 

The St. Louis County Gas Com- 
pany serves the suburbs of St. Louis, 
including Maplewood, University 
City, Richmond Heights, Clayton, 
Kirkwood, Webster Groves and Fer 
All but Maplewood voted in 
favor of the compromise with the gas 
company. Ferguson, Kirkwood and 
Webster Groves voted for the $1.33 
rate, despite the fact that they have 
contracts with the gas company call 
ing for a maximum rate of $1.30, 
with a 10 discount. The 
decided on when 
officials of the gas company in a con 
ference with representatives of the 
various municipalities convinced the 
city ials that unless 
increase in 


rIS 
guson 


per cent 


compromise Was 


a reasonable 
granted the 
company might be forced into a re 


ome 


rates was 


ceivership 

The friendly relations between the 
gas company and its patrons in this 
case is demonstrated by the fact that 
although the agreement between the 
company and the League of 
Municipalities did not prevent pri- 
vate citizens from filing protests 
against the proposed increase in 
rates, no such protest has been filed. 


gas 
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The Seventh Annual Congress 
of The National Safety 


Council 
Will Be Devoted to Accident Pre- 
vention and Allied Topics in the 
Light of War Conditions 


co-ordination of 
for the 
war will take 


\merica’s 
winning of the 
added sig 
the week of Sept. 16 to 

the Seventh Annual 
Congress of the Nationa! 
at the Tlo 


Mo. 


emphasizing 


ITCcesS 
On 
mee 
l 


when 


tv Council convenes 


tatler, St. Louis. 


message tne 


ssing need for the conservation 
an power will be received from 
sident \\oodrow 
ber of the Cabinet 
principal address at a public 
ng to be held opening 
of the convention. “Safety as 
\sset in Winning the War,” by 
[Ton. 


\WWilson, a 
deliverins 


= 


the 


Franklin K. Lane, will 
press the views of our National 
ernment in its determination to 
vent avoidable accident 
ndustrial America. Charles M 
“chwab, director of the Emergency 
et Corporation, will 


neipal address at the opening 


every 


give the 


? 


> 1 
sior of the convention 


being “The Democratizatiot1 


Industry.” 


1 
nis sup 


david Van Schaack, president of 
e National Safety Council, will 
| the congress to order Monday 
Sept. 16, at 10 


orning, o'clock, 


arding the place of honor to 
vor Henry W. Wiel, Mayor of 
st. Louis, who will formally wel 
me the delegates and visitors, 
| the first business session of 


convention will occupy the r 
under of the 


rorenoon. 

Mr. Schwab’s address will 
nediately after the noon inte 
ssion, and he will be 
John Ring, Jr., president of the 
lvertising Club of St. Louis, 
ll discuss the “N 
the Safety Idea.” 
Value of Health 
al Employees,” by Dr. 
irlington, American Iron and 
eel Institute, New York City, 
ll be one of the noteworthy ad- 
esses at this session. As a clos- 
¢ feature one of the latest indus- 
al safety films will be shown. 

Che third session of the day will 
ke the form of a public mass 
eeting, and at this gathering the 
cretary of the Interior will be 
€ principal speaker. Patriotism 
ill be given full opportunity for 


c 49 1 
LOMoOwWeG 


who 
ationalization 

“The Eco 
mic of Indus 


‘Thomas 
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expression, and a military band 
and addresses by prominent safety 
exponents will complete a day of 
activity. 


1 
unusuai 


luesday’s program will open 
with a general session, arranged 
primarily for the benefit of safety 
engineers desiring » familiarize 
themselves with the tundamenta 
pri ciples and methods of securing 
success in the sate work. 
Charles R. Hoo ice-president, 
perating division, American ki 1] 
ing Mill Company, will preside as 
chairman. ‘The papers and their 
authors follow 

“The Real Poblem of the Safe- 
tv Engineer,” by Charles R. Hook, 
vice president, operating division, 


perating di 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio; “How to Or 
ganize for Safety,” by Frank FE. 
Morris, safety engineer, American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middl 
town, Ohio; “Modern Methods of 
Safeguarding,” by John | 
superintendent Bureau of 


Heelan, 


Inspec 


tion and \ccident Prevention, 
\etna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., and “Does the 
\ttitude of the Foreman Deter 


mine the Success of the Safety En- 
by W. E 


superintendent — | 


gineer:” \Vorth, general 


1 7 
hicago ‘Tunnel 
Company, Chicago, III. 


While the 


eressing in 


O€ neral session 1s pro 


the 


main meeting hall 
a special meeting of local council 
officers and committeemen, under 
the leadership of C. W. Price. field 
secretary of the National Safety 
Council, will take place in oge of 
the smaller assembly rooms. Spe- 


cialists in applying the national 


message to local needs will present 
scientific analysis of the work of 
the past year, as follows 


“The Western Pennsylvania D1 
Plan,” by W. R. 


sen, permanent 


Rasmus 
Western 
ision, Pittsburgh, 


vision 
secretary 


Pennsylvania Diy 


Pa.: “the Ideal Local Council 
Program for Large-Sized Com 
munities,’ by F. M. Rosseland, 
safety engineer, National Safety 
Council: “Successful Methods’ of 
Securing Attendance at Safety 
Meetings,” by Marcus A. Dow, 
general safety agent, New York 
Central Lines, New York City; 


“How to Successfully Conduct 
Foremen’s Meetings,” by John W. 
Tri-City Local 
City, Ill, and 
Mass Meetings 
E. B. Saunders, 
National 
Mass. 


Costley, chairman 
Counci!, Granite 
“Moving Picture 
for Workmen,” by 
assistant field 
Safety Council, Fitchburg, 


secretary, 


alrection Oo! 
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luesday afternoon a_ general 
round-table discussion. under the 
Chairman 


general superintendent 


Granite City Steel Works, will ox: 
| co 4 

cupv t full time of the conv: 

1 \1 one ft] It ( pal tonics 

~ ‘} 

( ( iscussed will be low to 

Get ( ‘lanager Interest 

4 7 1 “ 

Safety and lhe Promotion of 

Community Interest in Safety S 
} 7 4 ” > 

an Industrial Asset. his session 

will give full opportunity for dis 

cussion otf various methods suc 


cessfully tried by members of thi 
council in maintaining continual 
progress in accident prevention an 
for the asking of questions and the 
VIEWS. \ dinner 
entertainment will follow, un- 
the direction of the mining and 
steel sections 

iy, Wednesday. Thursday 
iv will witness the inaugu 


( xchat 
d 


ging of 


det ( 
ron and 

luesd: 
and Frid: 
ration of sectional meetings, where 
the delegates will gather to discuss 


problems ot 


| accident prevention 


peculiar to their calling or indus- 
try. Lach sectional meeting will 


- 44 
be folicwed by an experience meet 


ing, aod employers, safety commit 
tcemen and others will have full 
Opportunity to tell their 


experi 
ences in safety work or ask coun 


a 
Cll and advice. 


\n informal dinner will be held 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 18, witl 
W.B 
Franklin 


T 
‘oe 


) 

Bilheimer, general 

Life Insurance Company, 
toastmaster. A novelty 

in the form of a five-minute ad 

dress by President Woodrow Wil 


son, by 


manager 


LOUIS 


long-distance telephone, 
courtesy of South West 
ern Gell Telephone Company, will 
be a leading feature of the 
The new director of 
\merican Museum of Safety, R. M 


Little, will speak on “Forethoughts 


1 


and \fterthoughts on Safety,” and 


through 


occa 


S10On 


the 


a patriotic made by 
Schermerhorn, of Detroit, 
and ‘““The New Place the War Has 


11 . 
\Vomen 1n 


address will be 


i Industry,” by 
Jane Adams, Hull House, Chicago 
[ll., will complete a most enjoy 
able evening, 


A complete review of the pri 
gram of 


possible, 


sectional activities is im 
but a preliminary view ot 


the splendid treat in store for th 
delegates to the convention would 
be sadly lacking if we failed to 


quote from the first session of the 
Health and Industrial Relations 
Division, Health Service Sectional 
Meeting, to be held 
1 


© ¢ lock 


from 2 to 5 


Tuesday afternoon: 
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|. “Health Work in the Small 
lant,” by Dr. Royal A. Shoudy, 
chief surgeon, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, South Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Il. “Eliminating Unnecessary Time 
Lost by Injury,” by C. \W. Price. 
field secretary, National Safety 
Chicago, Ill.—(a) Secur- 
reporting of accidents, 


yuncil, 
early 
b) quick service, (c) follow up in 
follow up in 
continuous medical attendance; 
lll. “Eliminating Unnecessary 
lime Lost by Sickness,’ by Dr. 
Otto P. Geier, director Employees’ 
Service Department, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company, Cincin 
Ohio and IV. \Vork 
Getting Doctors, \\ ork- 
oremen l'o- 
yether,” by Dr. C. G. Farnum, 
chief surgeon, the Avery Company, 
l’eoria, Il. 

Che establishment of permanent 
salaried secretaries in a number of 
important cities and the drive for 
public safety inaugurated in the 
kochester campaign, together with 
important additions to the coun- 
cil’s headquarters staff, clearly in- 
that the day of 
waste of the nation’s greatest and 
most valued possession—her work 
is a thing of the past. 


homes, (d) factories 


ream 


Service 


nati, 


and \\Vorkmen 


dicate needless 


ers 


New Well at Elk City Good 
for 20,000,000 Ft. of Gas 


A well on the Hett land, 4 miles 
northwest of Elk City, Kan., was 
drilled in recently. Jt is good for 
20,000,000 ft. of gas, according to 
vauge test. This well is a little more 
than one-fourth of a mile east and 
200 ft. north of the 30,000,000-ft. 
well on the Simmons farm, in 
the section. The top of the 
sand reached at 1,335 ft., and 
drilled into but a few feet. The cas- 
ing has been anchored and no trouble 
is anticipated in shutting in the tre- 
mendous flow of gas. 


Pas 
same 


Was 


Port Huron Official Appears 
Before Commission in 
Rate Case 


B. ]. Crahan, manager of the Port 
Huron ( Mich.) Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, appeared before the city com- 
mission recently and made a strong 
plea to have the commission grant 
the company the necessary permis- 
sion to increase its gas rates. Mr, 
Crahan painted a dark picture of the 


future outlook of the company and 
stated that a recent ruling of the 
Government on fuel had added an 
additional deficit of 4 cents per 1,000 
ft. of gas to the already large deficit 
in its manufacture. He stated that 
other cities in the State had been per- 
mitted to increase their rates. He 
asked for action in the next thirty 
days, and contended that the com- 
pany would be up against it unless 
permitted to make a higher rate. 


Midway Gas Company Gets 
Franchise From Los An- 
geles County 


The California Railroad Commis- 
sion has authorized the Midway Gas 
Company to operate under a fran- 
granted it by Angeles 
County, the company having stipu- 
lated that it will never claim before 
a public body for the fran- 
$306.80, the 


chise Los 


a value 
than 
amount paid for it. 


chise greater 


Holland Gas Company in 


Receivers’ Hands 

The Holland ( Mich.) Gas Com 
pany has been allowed to pass into 
the hands of receivers following a 
decision made by the American Pub 
lic Utilities Company at its annual 
meeting, held 
Grand Rapids 


business recently at 


Los Angeles Company Seeks 
Higher Rate 

Attorney Paul J. Overton, general 

counsel for the Los Angeles (Cal.) 

Gas & Electric Corporation, recently 

presented an application before the 


State railroad commission in San 
Francisco, asking for an increase in 
the rates charged for gas in Los An- 
geles. In the plea that the local cor- 
poration be granted permission to in- 
crease its rates, Attorney Overton 
said that his corporation is the last 
of the larger companies in that State 
to make such a request, and that it 
is based upon conditions produced by 
the war. Hersaid the directors of 
the corporation have opposed any in- 
crease for the past year, even when 
the need for such a move was made 
manifest by the high cost of prod- 
ucts necessary to the manufacture of 
as. 

When the railroad commission 
granted increases in the rate charged 


September 


for gas in almost every other s 
tion of the State the local corp 
tion in Los Angeles was forced 
take action in order to meet com; 
tition, he said. 

“Our corporation is the last of 1 
big concerns to ask for an incre 
in gas rates,” said Vice-presid 
Charles A. Luckenbach. “This m 
has been taken after careful cons 
eration of the conditions govern! 
fuel, and is an absolute necessi 
We had hoped that conditions mi 
so frame themselves that such acti 
would not be necessary, but we we 
forced to make the application at t! 
time in order to meet the high c 
of maintenance. 

“The application is filed as a | 
expedient in order to keep ourselv« 
on an equal basis with the high co 
of operation. We have made tl! 
move with the full knowledge tl 
the high cost of living is one of the 
serious conditions we all must fac¢ 
and we have only asked for such 
increase as will keep us a working 
corporation which is endeavoring t 
serve the public in the best possible 
manner.” 


City of St. Louis to Oppose 
Higher Rates Petitioned by 


Laclede Gas Light 
Company 

That the city of St. Louis will op 
pose the efforts of the Laclede G 
Light Company to obtain an increase 
cent in its rates f 
gas service was the statement issued 
from the office of the city counsello1 
last week. The advanced schedule 0! 
rates has been suspended until N: 
6, 1918, by the Public Service Cor 
mission of Missouri. 
Evans, general manager of the | 
clede company, however, has w: 
ten the commission that a hearing 
held at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Evans called the commissi 
attention to the fact that since fil 
the proposed schedule on July 10, 
company has been compelled to 
crease its rates for labor at the g 
manufacturing plants, and that tl 
increase will cost the company th¢ 
sands of dollars a year. 

The announcement that the « 
would oppose the granting of an 
crease in gas rates was made by A 
sociate City Counsellor Hamilton, t 
city counsellor being away on a va‘ 
tion. No intention of protest, ho 
ever, has yet been filed with the St 
commission by the city. 


of about 23 per 


George 


















tember 7, 1918 


For Biddeford and Saco 
he York County Power Com 
vy, conducting a gas service in 
ldeford and Saco, Me., recently 
with the public utilities commis 

a revision of its schedule of gas 

, which, effective Sept. 14, 1918, 
poses the following new rates: 
10,000 cu. ft. per month, $1.60 
1.000 cu. ¢t.: next 10.000 cu. ft 


month, $1.50; balance cubic feet 


nonth, $1.40 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
le rates as now charged are 
VS First O00 cu ft per 


i it a 

th, $1.60; next 3,000 cu. ft. per 

th, $1.40; next 4,000 cu. ft per 
h, SL.30; next 10,000 ecu. ft. per 


1, $1.20 per 1,000 cu. ft. 


Maine Municipal Plant Filed 
Increased Schedule— 
Effective Sept. 1 
cht & Power 
Company, supplying gas to the city 

South Portland, has filed with the 
Maine Public Utilities Commission a 


’ 


he Municipal Li 


schedule of increased gas rates to 
become effective Sept. 13,1918. The 
es as proposed contemplate the 


lowing changes: An increase from 


It) to $1.65 per 1,000 cu. ft. for 
use of the first 2,000 cu. ft. or 
thereof. From $1.30 to S1.50 
the next 2,000 ft. or part thereof 

so a sliding scale of increases for 

ount of gas used in excess of the 
1000 cu. ft. The Westbrook 

Company has also filed with the 

mission, effective Sept. 13, 1918, 
nereased rates, the advances bein 
correspondence with those sough 


oO 

Ss 

t 

t 

} 7 
} 


ve established by the Municipal 


hit & Po ver ( OMmpany\ 


Northern Indiana Company 
Petitions For 15 Cent 
Advance 


1 


The Northern Indiana Gas & Ele 
Company has asked the State 
blic service commission to allow an 
rease of 15 cents per L000. It is 
imed by the company that this is 
olutely necessary by reason of the 
reased cost of material necessary 
the manufacture of gas. Accord 
to the company’s statement there 
been an increase in the cost of 
l, oil and labor which amounts to 
ictically 75 per cent of the entire 
tlay in costs of production 
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Rate Increase Petition Filed Higher Rate Asked By Cen- 


tral Indiana Company 

Higher gas rates for the larger 
class of consumers in Anderson, El 
wood and Alexandria are asked in a 
petition filed with the public service 
commission by the Central Indiana 
(gas Company, of Muncie, Ind. The 
company wishes to raise the rates on 
all gas used in excess of 5,000 cu. ft 
a month. Present net prices are 90 
cents for the first 1,000 ft., 75 cents 
for the next 4,000 ft., 50 cents for the 
next 95,000 ft., and 40 cents for all 
over 100,000 ft The proposed 
change will not interfere with the 
but all who use in 

excess of »,00 Cu. ft. will have to 
ay 75 cents under the new schedule 


average consumer, 














| Personal Notes 





W.S. Maxson, 


nected for about three years with the 


who has been con- 


sales department of the Sacramento 
(sas Company, has resigned to take a 
position with the sales corporation in 
San Francisco. He was identified 
prominently with Chamber of Com- 
merce activities. 


A. P. Smyrne, for the past six 
teen years connected with the Prince 
ton (Ill.) Gas Company, a greater 
part of which he has been superin- 
tendent, has severed his connection 
with that company, to take effect the 
middle of September. Mr. Smythe 
goes to Aurora, where he has accept 
ed a position with the Barber & 
Green Manufacturing Company, a 
belt conveyor manufacturing con- 
cern. His successor has not yet been 
announced. 


|. \ SCITABE( 


ant superintendent of Division “O” 


formerly assist 


ot the Public Service Company ¢ 


Northern Illinois, has been appoint 


ed superintendent f Division a Ri 
in place of G. FE. Chapman, who ha 
resigned The change tool NACE 
Aug. 15 

ArtTHUR WI has been ap 


pointed office man er and account 
ant by the Newburvport § (Mass.) 
Gas & Electric Con pany to t ike the 
place made vacant by the 
of Frank C 
appointed to a Government pr sition 
Mr. Piper assumed his new duties 


Sept. 1. 


resignation 


Kidder, who has been 
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J. Carrot, AARON, commercial 
agent of the Peoples Gas Light Com 
pany, Manchester, N. H., will be- 
come acting executive secretary of 
the Manchester Board of Commerce 
on the departure of William A 
Searle. 


DoNALD SANDs, of Great Plain dis 
trict, has taken a position with the 
Danbury (Conn.) & Bethel Gas & 
electric Light Company. 


EUGENE R. Rowe tt, president of 
the Plymouth (Mass Gas Light 
Company, died recently He was 


, 
sixty-one vears old. 


Vicror F. Dewey, formerly vice 
T 


president and general manager of 


the Detroit City (Mich.) Gas Com 
pany, has been appointed general 
manager of the Detroit Steel Prod 
ucts Company. 


( \. ZeitMAN has resigned his 
position with the Public Service Gas 
Company at Englewood, N. J., and 
accepted a position as head cashier 
with the Tlackensack Water Com- 
peny at Weehawken. Mr. Zeilman 
has been with the Public Service 
Company just eight years. 











Construction Notes 








Sheridan Gas Plant Not to Be 
Junked 


Will Enlarge Plant at an Expenditure of 
$40,000 

lhe Sheridan (\V yo. ) gas plant, 

vhich was to be junked on Sept. 1, 


» | | | 
in accordance with plans formulated 





mer by Sweet, 
oster & Company, Denver 
brokers, who control the gas com 
any, will remain in operation. 

\ n will be immediately 
inaugurated for enlarging the plant 


the 


a campaign which ll involve 
expenditure of $40,000 during the 
coming twelve months and the laying 
of many miles of new gas mains 
Definite assurance to this effect is 
given in a letter received Aug. 30 by 
Sheridan Commercial Club from 
Foster & Company, 
vell as in statements by Fred W. 


Freese, general manger of the 


Sweet, Causey, 


rae 
vas 
1 1 


plant, who has returned from Denver 


after a conference with officials of 
the Denver bonding company. 
I fforts 


quietly made by rep 
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resentatives of the Commercial Club 
to ascertain means of placing the gas 
plant on a paying basis in Sheridan 
are declared to be responsible for the 
change in attitude of the Denver 
owners, who had taken practically all 
step appeal to the 
Wyoming Public Utility Commission 
at Cheyenne for permission to junk 
the plant on the ground that it was 
losing $700 to $800 a month. 


necessar\ to 


Commercial Club representatives 
recently made an extensive investig: 
tion, and as the result of this study 
filed a report to the Denver company 
to the effect that it was the opinion 
of the organization that the gas 
plant could be placed on a paying 
basis if more money were expended 
by the company to extend the patron 
age of the plant. The Commercial 
Club further volunteered its services 
to the company in aiding in a vigor 
ous campaign for new patrons. 

This offer was accepted, and the 
campaign for new patrons will be in- 
augurated at 

Details of the plans for the im 
provement of the plant will be an 
nounced shortly. 


once, 


Model Gas Plant For Bath 
Expected to Be Ready by 
the Middle of October 


Will Have Capacity for City of Atout 
75,000 Population 


Rapid progress is being made upon 
the new gas plant of the Bath (Me.) 
& Brunswick Light & 
pany. 


Power Com 
Improvements and new con 
struction are under the supervision 
of W. L. Robertson, of Waterville, 
superintending engineer of the 
tral Maine Power Company 
The old building of the Bath & 
Brunswick Light & Power Company 


Cen 


has been razed and a two-story brick 
building will be completed shortly 
The building from the ground to the 
eaves stands 23 ft., and is about 30 
will have 


concrete 


by 40 ft. in dimensions. It 


and a 


concrete trimmings 


floor The old structure was sixty 
vears old 

Phe new building will take care of 
the generatol and two condensers 
and appurtenances. It is a water gas 
plant, and the old meter will be re 
moved and an Ingersoll compressot 
installed. 

The new water gas set, the gen 


erator, has a superheater connected, 
and dries and mixes the 
There will be a new modern boiler to 
operate the compressor and heat the 
buildings. 


also 


vas 
2< 
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Three large tanks now on the site 
have a capacity of 10,000 cu. ft. each, 
and will be set on end on concrete 
piers. Each of the compressor tanks 
weigh 10 tons and is 8 ft. in diameter 
and 36 ft. in height. They are tested 
to a pressure of 100 Ib. to the square 
inch. 

The new plant will turn out 200,- 
000 cu. ft. of gas in twenty-four 
hours, and these figures do not rep- 
resent its full capacity. It could 
provide an ample supply of gas for 
a city five times the size of Bath. 

Most of the new machinery and 
apparatus is coming along in good 
shape. Some of it is the 
ground. 

Adjoining the building is the large 
coal shed, approximately 200 ft. long 
by 75 ft. in width, and in this are 
now stored nearly half its capacity 
of coal. 

The new building will have six 
large doors and twenty-four win 
dows, so that there will be plenty of 
light and good ventilation, which the 
gas makers will appreciate after the 
vears of broiling and blinking in the 
old structure. The four front doors 
are so arranged as to take in new 
machinery and coal conveniently and 
the architectural appearance will be 
neat. It faces the south. 

There will be no coke and only a 
thin sheet of tar in the new 
but the gas will be made at a saving 
of 50 per cent over the former proc- 
ess of manufacture. 

Each 1,000 ft. of gas will be manu 
factured by the use of 50 Ib. of hard 
coal and 3 gal. of oil 

<tent the present plant, 


now on 


pre Cess, 


rge e 


To a large ex 
that is, the old structure, will be re 
modeled and kept ready for emer 
may arise. 

The new plant will be in operation 
about the middle of October. 


. m. 1 
gencies tila 


Municipal Gas Plant Discussed 
For Buffalo 


Establishment of a municipal gas 


plant and the fairness of the new gas 


tes established by W. J. Judge, 
ner of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Gas 
Ompany, were discussed at a con 
ference in the office of Commissioner 
Kreinheder, of the department of 


mublic Wwol ks. 


The communication sent to the 
adjournment by Cor 
poration Counsel Kann, in which he 
recommended that study be 
juestion of starting a municipal 


council before 


given the 


gas 


plant, was gone over. Estimates of 


the cast of such an enterprise wv 


vere 








and what would be a re 
sonable rate for manufactured gas 
Buffalo, in view 


discussed, 


of advanced pric 
is another matter talked over. 


American Locomotive Com 
pany Planning to Erect a 
Large Plant 


Exact Location Not Decided Upon 
Will Probably Be a Great Gas 
Consumer 
\nnouncement has been made 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commer 
that the American Locomotive Cor 
pany, of New York City, will bui 
a $13,000,000 plant in the St. Lou 
industrial district if the War Indu 
Board will issue a permit for 
the plant. At the same time it w 
said at the chamber that unconfirme: 
reports from Washington are to 
the effect that the War Industri 
Board has issued the necessary pei 

mit. 

In view of the growing use of gas 
for industrial purposes, especially ir 
railroad car construction, it is prot 
able that the new locomotive plant 
will become one of the biggest, if not 
the biggest, gas consumer in the St 
louis district. 

The exact location of the plant has 
not yet been decided upon. It is wm 
derstood the plant will cover betwee: 
200 and 300 acres of land. The con 
pany is considering two propositions 
as to specific location, one that it | 
cate on the west side of the Missi 
sippi River, because of the more d 
sireable housing facilities available 
for its employees at St. Louis, the 
other that it on the east side 
of the river, in Illinois, so as to | 
near the steel which 
plans to obtain its raw n 
terial. 


The various 


tries 


locate 


mills, from 
much of 


ae 4 ompanies in 


icinity are awaiting the decision 
to the location of the plant w 
reat interest It is reported the 


plant wil employ 6,000 men, and vw 
: 


nave a capacity of forty comple 


ccomotives a week. 


City to Protest Withdrawal of 
Logan Company From 


Sandusky 


The Logan Natural Gas & I 
Company served notice on the « 
f Sandusky, Ohio, that when 
present contract expires, July) 
1919, it will withdraw from S 
dusky. The contention of the « 
is that it has no right to withdraw 
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